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THE DEFEAT OF THE TEST BILL. 


aR division of the night of Ascension Day, 1883, or 
rather of the following morning, will long be memor- 
able in Parliamentary history, if only as an instance how 
the most imperious and implicitly obeyed of Ministers may 
strain the allegiance of his followers too hard. Although, 
in accordance with his recent custom, he declined to make 
the vote beforehand one of confidence, Mr. Giapsrone had 
omitted no effort and no artifice to secure his doubtful 
majority, and hardly the best-informed and most sanguine 
opponents of the Bill hoped for more than a defeat by 
so small a number of votes that the Government might 
hesitate to persevere. Strangely enough, it is ex- 
tremely probable that Mr. Giapstove’s own speech of 
last week, eloquent and impressive as it undoubtedly 
mas, contributed not a little to the actual result. Had 
it been delivered at the close of the debate it might 
have been different, though even that is doubtful. As 
it was, it was impossible that any but partisans of the 
stoutest texture could fail to see that, if nothing more was 
to be said for the Bill than Mr. Giapsrone said, it was 
hopelessly bad. ‘No case” is the verdict which any im- 
partial judge must pronounce on that speech, and “ no 
“‘case”’ is the. verdict which must be pronounced on the 
speeches which followed it on the same side on Thursday 
night. The Sortcrror-Generat was moderate and in- 
genious; Lord Harrincton exerted to the utmost the 
curious faculty which he possesses of making the worse ap- 
pear the better reason by leaving it entirely unadorned 
in its worseness, and giving it as the plain opinion of a 
plain man. No such compliment can be paid to Mr. 
GoscHEN, whose usually remarkable debating power seems 
to have entirely deserted him on this occasion. To speak 
of the demands of the people being refused when 
it is notorions that the people are not demanding is 
surely unfortunate. Mr, Giapstone himself has recog- 
nized (there can be no dispute about this, for Mr. 
(GtapstoNE himself has since denied it) that the feeling of 
the country is not in favour of Mr. BrapLaucu, and an 
appeal to it conld only lead to the speedy confusion which 
Sir Srarrorp Nortucore brought down on Mr. Goscuen’s 
head. The Opposition leader has not often been seen to 
greater advantage of late years than on this occasion. Sir 
SrarrorD Nortucote always fights a winning battle best, 
and on this occasion he had all the argument on his side. 
Not one single speaker on the Ministerial benches, except 
those whom Providence has blessed with an incapacity to 
understand the case, has succeeded in freeing himself from 
‘the hopeless difficulties which entangle it. argue for the 
abolition of the oath, and propose its permissive retention ; to 
‘declaim about the unwisdom of resisting national demands, 
conscious all the time that there is no national demand re- 
sisted, but, on the contrary, a demand the other way ; to con- 
demn disabilities in the teeth of evidence that no disability 
‘exists, except such as has been created for his own ends by 
a single obnoxious individual—these are specimens of the 
meshes and the gins among which the Ministerialist 
‘Speakers have had to straggle and stumble on this ques- 
tion. The division of Thursday was a triumph for decency, 
for order, for religion, for loyalty—for everything that 
Englishmen not of the baser sort have been wont to re- 
spect. But it was not less a triumph of argument and 
lorie over the thinnest and most transparent attempt to 

€ a single commonplace—the commonplace of religious 


liberty—do duty for logic and for argument that even this 
age of commonplaces and of formulas has yet seen. 

The discussion in the earlier part of the week was 
not, on the whole, very noteworthy, though it is some- 
what suspicious that its superfluity and tautology should 
have been most strongly remarked on by the party who are 
most interested in demonstrating that the Bill is not a mere 
privilegium, but a great measure of justice to something 
or other. For a great measure of justice surely must have 
afforded to a party, bursting with talent and proud of having 
sent, as it frequently declares, the most intelligent majority 
ever known to St. Stephen’s, almost inexhaustible oppor- 
tunities of exposition and defence. These opportunities 
have not been taken; which argues either a singular in- 
difference or a singular want of resource. The BrapLavcH 
party came back at once upon its triarii. Mr. GLADSTONE was 
ordered up with the reserves at the very beginning of the 
battle. Nor after Mr. Guapstone did a single speaker on the 
side of the Government make before Thursday a speech of 
note. Even those who regularly, or for the nonce, agree 
with him, will hardly put Mr. Lanoucnere’s easy imper- 
tinences on the same level with Lord 
unequal, but in many ways successful, address. Moreover, 
Mr. Lasoucuere and all the more serious speakers on the 
Ministerial side, all who have not contented themselves 
with the stale and sickening repetition of their willingness 
to drink up Esil and eat a crocodile for Mr. Guapston:, fell 
into the trap which, as was pointed out last week, hardly 
any defender of the Bill who condescends to give reasons 
can avoid. They all defended, not the present Bill, but a 
Bill generally abolishing the oath, and substituting a 
simple affirmation or declaration. That was not the proposal 
before the House ; it is, on the contrary, something radi- 
cally different from that proposal, and the man who argues 
in its favour argues not in favour of but against Mr. 
Gtapstone. He aims indeed a double blow at his revered 
leader. He condemns by implication both what Mr. 
Grapstone has done and what he has not done. Every 
argument worthy of the name of argument which was 
advanced for the Bill from Mr. Giapsrone himself down to 
Lord Harrinaroy goes to prove that, as soon as the original 
difficulty occurred, a general measnre abolishing or modi- 
fying the oath should have been introduced. Every such 
argument, therefore, at once calls forth the two unanswer- 
able questions—If this be so, why do you do this now, and 
why did you not do something quite different years ago? 
A party which engages itself in such dilemmas as these 
is certain to find increased difficulties the further it goes. 

Now that the matter is fortunately ended, it may be 
pointed out that a different result wou'd have been as 
practically inconvenient as it would have been objec- 
tionable on general grounds. A point which has not 
been much dwelt on in the House of Commons, but 
which made strongly in favour of the Opposition, is 
that this pretended proposal to abolish tests amounts 
in effect to the imposition of a new test. For some 
twenty years the House of Commons has known no- 
thing of its members’ religious opinions; it would but 
for Thursday’s division have been officially called upon to 
take cognizance of them. Hitherto questions as to religious 
opinions have been for the most part consistently met with 
silence by candidates. This silence they were entitled to 
avail themselves of ; they would, in the case of the passing of 
the Bill, be entitled to avail themselves of it no more. With 
an enactment on the Statute-book sanctioning the division of 
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the House of Commons into jurors and nonjurors, theists 
and atheists, every elector would be entitled as a piece of 
legitimate ‘‘ heckling’’ to demand to which party the can- 
didate belongs. So far, therefore, from banishing religious 
questions, religious tests, and religious controversies from 
the hustings (to ay the old phrase), the Affirmation 
Bill would give those questions a permanent and legitimate 
footing there. Not merely would the aggressive atheist 
of the Braptavcu type take care to vaunt his atheism, 
but the less scrupulous candidates of the other side 
would (for it may be left to Radicals to assume that 
ail the rogues belong to the party which is not their 
own) take care to make capital out of his Christianity. 
Thus it would be compulsory for the man who designs to 
avail himself of the affirmation to take a test of atheism. 
So far from discouraging inquiry into men’s opinions, the 
proposal would distinctly institute such inquiry ; it would 
enjoin a statutory parting of the sheep from the goats, a 
statutory registration by the atheist or the agnostic of his 
atheism or agnosticism. The contradiction is striking 
enough, perhaps the most striking of the many with which 
the whole proceeding abounds. A party which thunders and 
lightens against a religious census attempts to institute such 
a census in Parliament. A Minister who putsa question on 
the highest ground of religious liberty and the traditions 
of the Liberal party refuses to make that question one of 
confidence. A Government which sees its way to enabling 
a@ majority to prevent a minority from hurting its con- 
science by drinking a glass of beer does its utmost to 
enable an infinitesimal minority to hurt the conscience of 
the majority by making public and aggressive profession 
of atheism. 


A MINISTER OF AGRICULTURE, 


M® GLADSTONE has shown sound judgment and tact 
in his mode of quieting the clamour for a Minister of 
Agriculture. There issolittle need forsuchafunctionary that 
it would be difficult to provide him with ostensible em- 
ployment. The collection of statistics, which is perhaps 
at present insufficiently organized, would not in any case 
be undertaken by a member of the Cabinet. The most 
important of the administrative duties connected with 
agriculture is the application of the Acts for preventing 
cattle disease. The President of the Council has, with the 
aid of his subordinates, for many years taken charge of the 
department ; and it would appear that the Prime Minister 
is at present satisfied with the arrangement. Accordingly 
no real change is to be introduced, except that alge 
two or three additional clerks may be appointed; but the 
best way of satisfying a baseless and noisy demand is to 
make a merely nominal concession. The simultaneous 
agitation for a Minister of Commerce was too transpa- 
rently factitious to be met by even a verbal alteration. 
Mr. GLapstone, with unwonted directness of language, 
informed the traders who professed to need official assist- 
ance that the President of the Board of Trade was 
already Minister of Commerce. It would be obviously 
absurd to divide his duties with a new colleague; and 
nothing would be gained by a change of title. The 
Board is in one sense a fiction, as all the seats except 
that of the President are habitually unoccupied. Some 
of the dignitaries, who are formally designated as “ My 
“* Lords,” are perhaps ignorant of their own connexion with 
the office. The Archbishop of CanrerBury is, or was, a 
member of the Board of Trade. Mr. Gtapsroxe might 
have added that even the Presidency of the Board may 
easily, as during Mr. Bricut’s tenure of the office, be 
converted into a sinecure. The ability and activity of the 
present incumbent are principally displayed in his conduct 
of the Bankruptcy Bill and similar measures through 
Parliament. The Board has multifarious duties to perform 
in connexion with railways, with merchant shipping, and 
with many other branches of industry; but its functions 
are necessarily discharged by the permanent staff, including 
local as well as central officers, The President can only ex- 
ercise a general superintendence over the routine work of 
the office. Of late years he has generally, but not always, 
been a member of the Cabinet; and perhaps the growing 
importance of the department may justify the continuance 
of the practice. The place and title of Vice-President 
were not long since abolished as superfluous; but the 
Parliamentary Secretary is ready if necessary to assist 
his chief. 

When Ricnanp IT., according to legendary history, mot a 


seditious crowd in the City of London, he is said to have 
satisfied their aspirations by declaring that he would him. 
self be their leader. The county members will perhaps 
be as easily pleased when they are told that the President 
of the Council, or in his absence the Chancellor of the 
Duchy, is to be Minister of Agriculture. They have lately 
had the advantage of hearing or reading Lord Caruing. 
rorp’s able speeches on the precautions against cattle 
disease; but he had not then assumed his supplementary 
title. When the President of the Council is occupied 
with Irish matters, or perhaps with questions relating to 
education, Mr. Dopson will always be at leisure to answer 
questions about the foot and mouth disease. It would 
be unreasonable to refuse any general request for the 
collection of statistics; but no class is so averse to tables 
and averages as the general body of farmers. A few years 
ago it was difficult or impossible to obtain returns of culti- 
vated areas and crops; but perhaps by this time the rural 
dislike of official curiosity and interference may have par. 
tially subsided. In strict conformity with precedent Mr. 
GtapstovE has included in the new Committee of Privy 
Council several official persons who will serve as orna. 
mental appendages to an imaginary department. It is 
ordered that all matters relating to agriculture shall be 
referred to the Committee, which of course will never 
meet. The entire control of elementary education, as far 
as it is managed by the Government, has for many years 
been entrusted to a Committee of Council, consisting for 
the most part of the same persons who will ostensibly 
deal with agriculture. It happens that both Lord 
Car.incrorD and Mr. Dopson are practically familiar with 
the management of landed estates. In ordinary times 
the President of the Council, not being overworked, will 
seldom have occasion to delegate his new duties to his 
colleague of Lancaster. The Government will scarcely 
entrust to Mr. Dopson the conduct of the threatened Land 
Bill. Some Minister of greater authority, if not Mr. 
Gapstone himself, will have enough to do in defending 
the innovations which may probably be introduced into 
the law of property. It may, perhaps, become the duty of 
the Deputy Minister of Agriculture to explain from time 
to time the reasons for imposing new burdens on the rate- 
payer; but probably, in or out of Parliament, the Chan. 
cellor of the Duchy will, as heretofore, enjoy almost 
uninterrupted leisure. It is not inconvenient that two or 
three places in the Cabinet should be reserved for Parlia- 
mentary leaders who have no turn for administration. 
There is also an advantage in providing an occasional 
retreat for a Minister whose place is wanted for a new 
occupant. 


Mr. Grapsrone’s ingenious alteration of names probably 
exhausts for the present the catalogue of organic changes 
in the Cabinet; but the Privy Seal, which is now vacant, 
may possibly be associated with the conduct of Scotch 
business. Lord Rosepery’s services to the party might in 
that case be rewarded with a seat in the Cabinet. Other- 
wise Scotch patriotism must be contented to dispense with 
a Minister of its own. As one of the Under-Secretaries 
at the Home Office, Lord Rosesery already divides the 
duty with the Lord Advocate, who probably has no desire 
for another colleague or for asuperior. Scotch affairs are, on 
the whole, well managed; and the complaint of inequality 
as compared with Ireland attracts but moderate sympathy. 
Prudent Irishmen would willingly exchange both Lord 
Lieutenant and Chief Secretary for an approximation to 
the normal tranquillity and inte aged of Scotland. Both 
offices in Dublin are under the able aud vigorous adminis- 
tration of Lord Spencer and Mr. Trevetyan more than 
sufficiently occupied in maintaining the public peace. 
Scotland can happily take care of itself, even though 
agitators are exerting themselves to reproduce Irish 
troubles in some remote parts of the country. The remain- 
ing proposals of the same kind are that a Minister of 
Education and a Minister of Justice should be added to 
the Cabinet. Mr. GiLapsrone’s explanation of his reasons 
for thinking @ new Ministry of Commerce unnecessary 
will apply to both suggestions. The President and Vice- 
President of the Council administer the Parliamentary 
grants for education, and exercise the control which is 
vested in the State. The Minister of Justice has from 
time immemorial borne the title of Chancellor, and the 
modern diminution of his judicial duties leaves him 
ample leisure for superintending the whole judicial system. 
If a new Minister of Justice were to appoint judges 
and magistrates, to introduce legal changes in Parlia- 
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ment, and to distribute judicial duties, there would be 
nothing for the Lord Chancellor to do, except to pre- 
side in the House of Lords. Lord Setsorne and Lord 
Carns have, in fact, during their respective terms of office, 
carried through Parliament the most considerable of all 
recent measures for the alteration of the law. The Judica- 
ture Act would not have been more fully considered or 
more rapidly passed into law if it had been framed by a 
so-called Minister of Justice. 

The Cabinet is the most important political discovery 
of modern times, with the exception of Parliamentary 
government, from which it necessarily proceeds. Both 
systems originated and grew to maturity in England, where 
they have probably attained their highest development, if 
indeed they are not, in consequence of the progress of demo- 
cracy, already verging on their decline. Absolute monarchs 
have for sufficient reasons habitually retained their Ministers 
in immediate and separate dependence on themselves, and 
have encouraged rather than disapproved jealousies and 
fends between different heads of departments. The same 
practice prevails to a certain extent under the control of 
one powerful Minister in the German Empire ; and it has 
maintained itself against many attempts to effect a change 
in the government of Russia. Serious politicians have 
sometimes held that the reform most urgently needed in 
the Russian autocracy is rather the institution of a re- 
sponsible Cabinet than the convocation of a Parliament. 
A Ministry after the English type is for all executive 
and legislative purposes the effective Council of the 
nation. Experience shows that, for the due discharge 
of its functions, its numbers must be narrowly limited. 
When it bas been thought expedient for the satisfac. 
tion of personal claims or of the pretensions of party 
sections to provide seats for fifteen or sixteen Minis- 
ters, an interior Cabinet.has generally appropriated to 
itself the real management of affairs. The principal 
leaders occupying, as a general rule, the great de- 
partments practically exclude from their confidential 
councils their minor colleagues. In this case the chief 
object of government by Cabinets is irregularly attained ; 
but itis also possible to weaken the central authority by 
excessive tolerance of independent action, and by the 
undue allowance of open questions. A Ministry which 
is split up, like a Parliament, into sections, no longer 
conforms to the principle of constitutional government. 
In his last term of office Lord Patmerston complained 
that important questions were, contrary to the prac- 
tice of his earlier days, sometimes decided by Cabinet 
majorities. “You and I,” he wrote to Lord Russe.t, 
“could once have determined the foreign policy of the 
“‘ Government; but now we are overruled by colleagues 
“who all claim equal voices in the decision.” If he was 
right the Cabinet was. degenerating into a little Parliament. 
In the present Government the Prive MInistER possesses 
all the authority which properly belongs to his office. On 
his departure the unity of the Cabinet may perhaps be 
disturbed or threatened, and the difficulty would be aggra- 
vated by the addition of Ministers of secondary rank. 
There can be no doubt that Mr. Grapsrove has acted 
judiciously in creating a sham department for the trans- 
action of imaginary business. 


ZUKUNFTSLIBERALISMUS. 


; 8 Sper comments of the professedly Liberal press on the 


banquet of Wednesday night were perhaps not marked 
by that enthusiasm which might have been expected. But, 
in the words of Mr. Browntna’s latest volume, it is not 
difficult to point out “where is the spot.” It might be 
more accurate to say spots, for in fact there were several. 
Tn the first place, it is not cheerful to have the guest of the 
evening arrive after dinner. The members of the National 
Liberal Club may be acquitted of entertaining the scan- 
dalous ‘notion that, though Mr. Giapstone thinks them 
good enough to speak to, he does not think them good 
enough to dine with. Buta certain inequality, from the 
convivial point of view, a want of touch, as military men 
would say, establishes itself between guests or hosts who 
have been devoting themselves to “lip-service” (the 
phrase is Sir Wirer Lawson’s) for some hours and a 


guest who has not been occupied in that genial function. | 


“It’s ill talking between a fall man and a fasting” is 
not a proverb of yesterday. Then too the list of toasts 


was not exhilarating to the older members of the company. 


When loyal and personal healths had been drunk, there 
was nothing left on the list but “The Liberalism of the 
“ Fature.” Representatives of the Liberalism of the past 
and the present could not but feel their eloquence chilled. 
They must have felt too clearly that they were come to 
bary Czsar, not to praise him; to assist at the 
inauguration of Radicalism, at the exanguration of 
the shrines hitherto called Liberal. Lastly, a fatal 
inability to avow the real genesis of the institution they 
met to found must have been present to speakers and 
hearers alike. Ifthe ring of Sozomon had turned inside 
out on Lord GRANVILLE’s hand, he must have announced in 
unvarnished terms that a new Club de rebut was wanted 
for the Liberal-Radical party, and that the fact had been 
forced upon their notice by certain unlucky events in which 
the Antipodes, Birmingham, demurrers, blackballs, and 
other things which it is not lawful to mention except per 
ambages, were concerned. This would not have been 
pleasant to the robust Liberalism of the provinces, which, 
as it was, perhaps enjoyed itself in the same inno- 
cent way with Mr. PENDENNIS on an occasion noted by his 
biographer. “It’s all in the paper, sir, and my name 
“too,” said he. Many a robust provincial Liberal whose 
main chance of notoriety had previously been to be taken 
up for refusing to vaccinate his child must have rejoiced in 
seeing his name in full on Thursday morning in a veritable 
London paper. Perhaps Mr. Jesse ConLines or some one 
else who sympathizes with the generous movements of the 
Radical heart will move for a return of the numbers of 
the Daily News framed and glazed on this memorable 
occasion. 


Unfortunately, the delight of seeing one’s name in 
print palls but too quickly. . To some at least of the 
hearers it may have been keen; to no one of the speakers 
can it have been even appreciable. In the absence of this 
no other delight seems to have stimulated the chosen 
orators to action. Lord GraNviLuE for once was somewhat 
maladroit. Even a man of the acknowledged amiability 
of Sir Wirtiam Harcourt might be ruffled at receiving 
the praise of “‘ having Boswett by heart,”’ because he has 
repeated a Johnsonian phrase which is known to every 
man of even ordinary information. Mr. Giapstons, after 
vapouring vaguely in a manner not altogether usual with 
him, descended into a labyrinth of figures which were in 
part erroneous and in whole irrelevant. Mr. GLapstone 
can do almost anything with his party ; but the nature of 
man is beyond even Mr. GLapsTONE’s power to change. 
After a certain amount of lip-service (it is impossible to 
be too grateful to Sir Witrrip Lawson for this word, 
which removes even the semblance of discourtesy from 
@ necessary comment on the proceedings of his fellow- 
Radicals) man cannot be vividly interested in the question 
whether Mr. GuapstovE is right in putting the expenditure 
of the Government during a certain time at two hundred 
and three millions, or his adversaries in putting it at two 
hundred and ten. These are not after-dinner subjects, a fact 
which Mr.GLapsronE, with whom it was not in the same sense 
after dinner, naturally did not recognize. Scarcely more 
happy were the complaints of obstruction in which he and 
Lord GranvILLE indulged. Ministers have been gratified 
by a submissive House with the most ample means of 
combatting obstruction ever granted to an English 
Government, and according to them the strong will of the 
people is still defied. Either the people must have been 
uncommonly badly served by those who devised the new 
Rules, or they must be still worse served by those who 
administer them. But the list of blunders did not end 
here. Lord GRANVILLE, striving hard to fulfil the law of 
his being and be agreeable, suggested that his own party 
“‘ have a somewhat clear idea on whose shoulders Exian’s 
“mantle has fallen.” This must have been unpleasant 
for Ex1san, who was en évidence at the moment, though it 
must be admitted that it would have been very interesting 
if Lord Granvitte had been more precise. Whose are 
those shoulders? The Foreron Secretary is far too much 
of a gentleman and a diplomatist to hint at his own. Are 
they Lord Hartineton’s? Are they Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’s ? 
Or if Mr. Giapstone’s own shoulders are referred to—who 
was Exwan? Was it Lord Patmersrey?- In that 
ease E1ijan’s opinion of his. successor is known, and 
his opinion of his successor’s policy is not difficult 
to guess. Was it Lord Russzeu? The principle 
of devolution of which so much has been heard in another 
matter is even more puzzling here. It is surely impos- 
sible that Lord GRaNviLLE can have invoked either of 
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these particular prophets to bless and godfather the 
Liberalism of the Future. 

But it must be confessed that in the two main speeches 
of the evening the Liberalism of the Future was carefully 
eschewed. The introduction of it was reserved for Lord 
Rosesery and Mr. Moriey. Lord Rosepery was 
greeted with laughter, which is only the due of the single 
peer on the Liberal side who, not having arrived at 
middle age, is credited with the ability to make a joke. 
The jokes were not perhaps what Lord PaLmerston would 
have considered brilliant. Even Lord GranviLie, though 
his own had in the midst of adverse circumstances, for 
which it is impossible to make too much allowance, mostly 
missed fire, may have been consoled by Lord Rosepery’s 
utterances. Bot Mr. Moriey, whom a hard fate con- 
demned either to say things unpleasant to the other 
speakers or to disappoint the robust Liberalism of the 
provinces, was most to be pitied of all the orators. His 
allusion to the slave in the Roman general’s chariot was not 
unhappy; for, though it cannot have been agreeable to 
the representatives of the Liberalism of the past, they knew, 
and the speaker knew, that most of his hearers were pro- 
bably guiltless of the slightest knowledge of classical anti- 
quity and would not understand what he meant. Perhaps 
Mr. Mortey does not agree with TeRTULIIAN’s version of the 
duties of the slave. But there is no doubt that his own 
business was to warn Lord Granvitie and Lord Rosesery 
and the Duke of Drvoysuire and the Duke of Wesr- 
MINSTER that they and their order were mortal, and 
what is more, threatened by the Liberalism of the Future. 
Very delicately did Mr. Mortey play the part of the 
“common execationer,’”’ whom some authorities state to 
have replaced the slave. The Liberalism of the Future 
might involve “a reform of the House of Lords.” It might 
insist on the multiplication of “the number of “land- 
“owners.” But Mr. Mortey had balm for his imperatores. 
If they would be good and “ sacrifice much for justice and 
“freedom” they might “save their order’ as they had 
hitherto saved it. If the majority of the diners had been 
peers, this view of the Liberalism of the Future might have 
cast a damp over the assembly. Fortunately they were 
not. 

It is difficult not to think that in this cautious waving 
of the flagellum and ringing of the bell, the slave of the 
chariot lost a great opportunity for exhibiting the 
Liberalism of the Future in its true colours. It would 
have been admirable if Mr. Mortey had taken the bull by 
the horns and bidden the company “ Drink to Fortune, 
“ Drink to Chance, Drink to heavy Ignorance,” and to the 
other characteristics of the state of things which, by some 
strange delusion, he and the few men of intelligence who 
think with him are prepared to substitute for the ordered 
progress of the English realm in the past. But the 
omission was in part remedied by another member of the 
party in another place. The oration which Mr. Bricur 
delivered before the Liberation Society is not a bad 
sample of those elements of the Radicalism of the past 
which are likely to survive in the Liberalism of the fature. 
In the laboured indictment which Mr. Bricut drew up 
against the Church of England there are, if space per- 
mitted, many things inviting comment. That, as Queen 
Mary says in the Abbot, “in consideration of so very 
“recent and enormons a tragedy” as the imprisonment 
of some of Mr. Bricut’s co-religionisis a couple of hundred 
years ago (by, among others, strong Anglicans like OLIver 
CromweLt), England is invited to disestablish the 
Church to-day is sufficiently striking in itself. Bat 
the other’ counts of the charge are still more so. 
Except in the matter of slavery, as to which he 
produced no evidence, it is remarkable that the measures 
which Mr. Bricur charges the Bishops with having 
obstructed, or the public acts which he charges them 
with having favoured, are measures and acts as to which 

ublic opinion, not merely in the party opposed to Mr. 
Saene's, is still, to say the least, largely divided. It was 
certainly awkward that Mr. Bricut should demand the 
disestablishment of the Church because it had not 
denounced the Egyptian war almost at the very moment 
when the leader of his party was claiming credit for the 
Egyptian war elsewhere. On the whole, as far as the 
particular cases go, Mr. Bricut’s contention comes to 
this—that the Church of England ought to be dis- 
established because it has not on all occasions agreed with 
Mr. Bricut. This does not seem to advance the contro- 
versy very much. But if the details of the speech were 


characteristic of the argumentative weakness of a speaker 
who is as notoriously ineffective in logic as he is rhetori- 
cally formidable, its general tenor was more characteristic 
still. Mr. Bricut looks at history with the eye of an 
attorney, anxious to find blots in the character of his. 
client’s enemy. He looks at politics with the eye of 
an election agent who asks only, “ Did he vote straight 
“or not on this or that election?” He looks at. 
religion with the eye of an inquisitor intent only on his. 
own Shibboleth. He looks at ethics with the eye of 
a crotcheteer whose own dozy is the only orthodoxy. Of 
the magnificent traditions of the Church of England, of 
its position as an abiding thread through the tangled his- 
tory of the past, of the inestimable benefit which it has. 
conferred on the nation in moderating and controlling the 
most difficult to control of political impulses, of the vast 
social good that it has done by creating a standard which 
no other country possesses of Christian humanism, neither 
uncouth like some forms of the Christianity of the North 
nor immoral and unchristian like some forms of the culture 
of the South, Mr. Bricur knows nothing; or, if he knows 
of them, he cares nothing for them. Private spite, private 
crotchet, private greed—these are the notes of his speech. 
Private greed, private crotchet, private spite, sanctioned 
and covered by pretences of public and social advantage— 
these also, according to its own prophets, are the notes of 
the Liberalism of the Future. 


THE LEBANON. 
| Pye DUFFERIN has bidden adieu to Egypt, leaving 


with mingled satisfaction and regret the scene of his 
successful work. He surveys his achievements, and pro- 
nounces them to be very good. The Egypt he parts from 
is, as he tells it, under the best of Princes, has a most wise 
and patriotic Minister, has a police which chases with 
activity the maranders of the interior, is on the eve of ob- 
taining an admirable criminal code, with high-minded 
judges to work it, and has this year a good harvest and 
something like a financial surplus. The one doubt that 
must have troubled the minds of those who listened to. 
his glowing language was summarily removed by Lord 
Durrerin. Would this beautiful state of things last? 
It will last, Lord Durrerin authoritatively announced, 
because England fully means that it shall last. Unhappily 
it must endure under other guiding hands than those 
which started it. Lord Durreriy leaves Egypt because he 
is called to Constantinople; and, by a curious coincidence, he 
is needed at Constantinople in order to aid in securing the 
persistence of another good work of which he was a 
principal author, and which is not without many points of 
resemblance to his work in Egypt. A new Governor has: 
to be appointed to carry on the scheme of administration 
in the Lebanon, to the adoption of which Lord Durrrrix 
powerfally contributed a little more than twenty years ago. 
The most pessimist critic of Lord Dorrerin’s plan for the 
settlement of Egypt must own that his plan for the settle- 
ment of the Lebanon seemed primd facie the less likely of 
the two to succeed practically. And yet it has succeeded- 
The Lebanon has enjoyed twenty years of peace. Its 
divided population has learnt not to fly at each other's 
throats. It has a native justice which keeps order. It is 
thriving, and presents the singular spectacle of a part 
of Turkey which every year grows richer. Into this 
happy oasis the grasping tax-gatherer, the plundering 
official, the corrupt judge, so painfully familiar to 
other Turkish provinces, never penetrates. The SuiTax 
has even to contribute to the expenses of a province 
over which he has no authority and from which he 
gains no sort of advantage. The Lebanon is admin- 
istered for the fixed sum of 32,0001. a year; tbat is all 
that the happy inhabitants have to pay. But the ad- 
ministration cannot quite be carried on for this modest 
amount, and the Scttran makes up the difference. In the 
heart of the Turkish Empire there is thus a tiny province 
which has a Christian Governor, appointed nominally by 
the Sutran but really by the Christian Powers, whicl 
never sees a Turkish official or a Turkish soldier, which 
prospers and adds to the unhappiness of its neighbours by 
the contrast of its prosperity, and which the Suiran kindly 
helps by making good the deficit in its budget. This sin- 
gular state of things is known among diplomatists as the 
autonomy of the Lebanon. 
The Lebanon is a district about ninety miles long, with 
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n population of a little over two hundred thousand in- 
habitants. Considerably more than haif of these inhabitants 
are Maronites—a body of Christians who in their earlier 
days were distinguished by their peculiar tenets on one of 
the most abstruse points of theology, but who in the 
seventeenth century were reconciled to Rome, retaining, 
however, the two privileges of having Mass recited in 
Syriac, which they do not understand, and of their inferior 
priests being permitted to marry. The minority is com- 
posed of Orthodox Catholics, of Greek Christians, of 
Mahommedans, and above all of the Druses. This extra- 
ordinary people, with a religion which they are sworn 
never to reveal, with an origin which no one can explain, 
and with the inexplicable aspiration of being born again, 
if they are very good, in the towns of Western China, 
are, in spite of the paucity of their numbers, the most 
conspicuous race in the Lebanon. For a century they 
ae 4 the Lebanon, not under, but in defiance of, the 
Turks. When intestine troubles began they showed 
that in the cutting of throats they had more to boast of 
than to deplore, and even now they have the prestige of 
the high bravery and physical superiority of an incontes- 
table aristocracy. Events have determined that the 
Maronites are considered to be under the special protection 
of France, and the Druses under the special protection of 
England. When England bombarded Beyrout and occu- 
pied Acre, it was the Druses who came forward most 
actively to give that assistance to the fleet which finally 
broke up the power of the Egyptian invaders. When 
Louis overthrew the bellicose Government of 
TaeRs, it was Guizot who introduced into the general 
convention of the Powers a clause providing that protec- 
tion should be accorded to the Christians of Syria. The 
experiment of having two Governors for the Lebanon, one 
for the Maronites and one for the Druses, was tried, but 
was such a complete failure that recourse was had to 
the system of a Turkish Governor, with a Council 
representing the different elements of the population. The 
efforts of the Turkish Governor were directed to ruling 
by dividing, and an era set in of rapine, murder, and 
decay. It culminated in the frightful massacre of 1860, 
for which the Turkish authorities were mainly responsible. 
The Emperor NapoLeon at once announced his intention 
of sending French troops to avenge and protect the 
Christians, and the French troops were only withdrawn 
on the settlement being arrived at in which Lord 
Dorrerin took so leading a part. The settlement was 
fair to every one; but in helping to frame it, Lord 
Durrertin showed himself the special defender of the 
Druses. It is to Lord Dorrerin that the Druses owe the 
privilege of living under a subordinate Emir of their own, 
and it was to Lord Durrerin that this Emir and his family 
owed the restoration of their confiscated property. At 
Beyrout, which lies on the very edge of the Lebanon, the 
English Consul is the friend, the guide, and the guardian 
of the Druses, while the French Consul is looked on as 
the trustworthy ally of Maronite ambition. All the Great 
Powers uphold the settlement of 1861, but predominance 
is cheerfally assigned to England and France. This is 
exactly the Egyptian Dual Control over again, and those 
familiar with Egyptian history will be the first to be 
astonished that a Dual Control should have gone on any- 
where for twenty years, and have gone on with fair suc- 
cess and credit. 


The success of an experiment, the fate of which must 
have seemed at the outset so doubtful, seems to be due 
partly to success succeeding, and the people being gradu- 
nlly quieted by becoming gradually well off, aud partly to 
the happy choice which has determined the appointment 
of successive Governors, There is now a vacancy, and it 
is the difficulties which have arisen in regard to filling this 
vacancy that have called Lord Durrertn to Constantinople. 
For some years Rustem Pacua has been Governor, and he 
has governed so well that he has aroused the enmity of those 
on whom his good government has pressed. The Maronites 
are tired of being merely well governed. They want to have 
a Governor whois a partisan of their own, and will make the 
rest of the population, and especially the Druses, as uncom- 
fortable as a nominal adherence to the terms of the settle. 
ment will permit. The French Government, to please its 
Maronite friends, has taken up the great cause of replacing 
Rusrem by a less competent and less impartial successor. 
The Porte and the other Powers would have been well 
pleased to continue Rusrem in office. But France would 
not hear of this, and even warmly opposed the retention 


of Ruste as provisional Governor until his saccessor was 
appointed. The Porte, to please France, or to enjoy the 
delight of a practical joke at the expense of the Christian 
Powers, at first proposed an Albanian boy of twenty now 
kept in honourable confinement at Constantinople. The 
French Government seemed inclined to think that a 
Governor of this sort might do very well as a tool of the 
Maronites; but England most properly vetoed the ap- 
pointment, not because the young Albanian was the 
protégé of France, but because he was glaringly unfitted 
for the post. More recently the Turkish Foreign Minister 
intimated that he was inclined to recommend a candidate 
of more mature age, but who was known to be a warm sup- 
porter of aggressive Christianity. Bat the Granp Vizier 
interposed, and declared that he did not share the views 
of his colleague. Nothing, therefore, has been done, and 
every one is anxiously awaiting the arrival of Lord 
Dvurrerin at Constantinople. He, it is hoped, may soon 
set this troublesome little question to rest. He will speak 
with the authority derived from his long knowledge of the 
Lebanon and its people, and from his personal connexion 
with the settlement he is upholding. He will also have 
the diplomatic advantage of asking for nothing except ~ 
what is obviously fair. All that he can desire is that 
a nm gr Governor should be appointed. It will be 
difficult for France to persist in asking that the new 
Governor should be notoriously incompetent or noturiously 
partial ; and, as is so often the case, it is the local agent of 
France much more than the French Government that is 
giving trouble. Devices for getting a bad Governor come 
from Beyront, not from Paris, and it is not much to expect 
that the tact and influence of Lord Durrerin will bring 
this tiny squabble to an end which will be beneficial to 
the Lebanon and will not be unsatisfactory to the French 
Government, although it may be unpalatable to the 
French Consul at Beyrout and his local friends. 


IRELAND. 
R. JUSTICE O’BRIEN has deserved the thanks of 


all loyal Englishmen and Irishmen for the manner 
in which he has conducted the Dublin trials, and not 
least for his conduct of the case of Firzuarris. From the 
beginning it was clear to attentive readers of the evidence 
of Carzy and Kavanacu that, unless the Crown had some 
entirely new and independent testimony yet unproduced, 
it would be extremely difficult to bring the capital charge 
legally home in this instance. FirzHarris’s presence at 
the crime, his participation in it to the extent of assisting 
some of those who arranged it to escape, and (if the whole 
story of the informers be accepted) his approval of it, could 
hardly be doubted. It was possible to go further, and to 
form a very decided opinion as to the moral certainty of 
his guilt in the fullest sense. But all this did not estab- 
lish what alone could have justified a verdict of guilty 
on the actual indictment—the fact that he went 
into the Park on the 6th of May, knowing the purpose of 
the expedition, and deliberately assisting in it. So far 
from the acquittal being in any sense prejudicial to the 
interests of authority and justice, it must be held to have 
helped in re-establishing confidence in both after the slight 
shock given by the repeated disagreement in KeLty’s case. 
This result was of course much helped by the course 
taken by Detaney and Carrrey in pleading guilty. The 
statement of the former has so direct and formidable a 
bearing on the forthcoming trial of the only member of 
the group who has not yet been convicted, acquitted, or 
withdrawn from the dock that it is difficult to say much 
about it. But it may be observed that Detaney and 
Carrrey have both given almost the strongest possible 
guarantees of the truth of their statements and the more 
than formal accuracy of their pleading. Both were dis- 
suaded from pleading guilty by their solicitor; both 
were warned that the Crown would not buy the plea by 
any promise of mercy; both had the acquittal of Firz- 
HARRIS and the repeated escape of KELLy to support any 
consciousness of innocence which might encourage them. 
To suggest that in such circumstances men would accuse 
themselves falsely of such a crime seems to require a pitch 
of imagination, of impudence, or of unreason which must 
cost some trouble to attain. But neither Deanzy nor 
Carrrey has yet been examined on oath, and the details 
of their statements are therefore privileged from criticism. 
There is, however, no difficulty in accepting the version 
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given by both, with little difference, of the state of blind- 
ness and terrorism in which the inferior members of these 
assassination clubs are kept. To be required at twenty 
minutes’ notice to assist in a murder, and to know that 
refusal is equivalent to the acceptance of a sentence of 
death—this is the position into which Irishmen allow 
themselves to be led—often, as has been over and over 
again shown, without avy deliberate understanding of the 
path they are treading. 

With the single exception already noted, the trials 
directly connected with the Phoenix Park murder are 
now over. But it is not certain that the charges which 
have yet to be investigated—especially those concern- 
ing the attack on Mr. Fietp and that plot against 
Mr. Forsterk which seemed so pleasant a joke to some 
Radical journals—may not be even fuller of interest and 
importance in connexion with the general conspiracy. 
The laying bare of this ; the indication of the way in which 
by joining societies treasonable, bat not directly mur- 
derous, men may be turned into Invincibles or Vigilants 
almost against their will; the revelation of the pains and 
penalties which attend such membership—these are points 
of the very greatest importance. Their importance is 
superior even to that of the punishment of the perpetrators 
of individual crimes in the past, though certainly not to 
that of the detection of the instigators of those crimes who 
are yet unpunished, at large, and ready to instigate fresh 
crimes in the future. In this respect a good beginning 
has been made, Already two pleas of guilty on the charge 
of conspiracy have been entered, and only in one instance, 
and that an unimportant one, has the Grand Jury found 
itself unable to approve the primd facie sufficiency of the 
evidence. The indictment of Tynay, Watsn, and SHeripan 
for complicity, not merely in the conspiracy, but in the 
actual murder is also a decided step in advance, and 
there is every probability of this sccond set of trials 
being fruitfal in good results, With regard to yet a 
third set matters are still in an initial stage. The 
curious story told by Devine is as yet too little cor- 
roborated to justify detailed comment on it. But, con- 
sidering the elaborate character of tlfe inquiries now 
going on and the length of time which has passed since it 
was first known that Devine would inform, it is improbable 
that he would have been produced in public if the Govern- 
ment were not satisfied with the substantial truth of his 
evidence. Should the existence of independent murder 
. clubs—independent, that is to say, as to their lower ranks— 
beestablished, more will have been gained than the detection 
and possible conviction of a fresh set of subordinate scoun- 
drels. What is really wanted is to get, if possible, at the heart 
of the conspiracy—at the men who have set on and suborned 
these obscure malefactors. The flight of Ecan, Suerman, 
Brent, and Watsu, with the language that some of them 
have held since their arrival in America, strongly confirms 
the idea of a very close connexion between the party of 
action in Ireland and the party of talk in London. The 
actual satisfaction of brirging punishable guilt home to 
other culpable persons would hardly be dashed by the 
probability, or rather certainty, that when the unravelling 
of the plot comes dangerously near their own quarter they 
too will take flight. The absence of any distinct protest 
on the part of the Philadelphia Convention against the 
abominable crimes recently committed in the United 
Kingdom shows that they will find a congenial home 
ready for them. But not the less would a direct detection 


ruin their party in Parliament, and strengthen indefinitely. 


the hands of English Government in Ireland. 

There is one matter of recent occurrence which concerns 
the subject of Irish crime, and which unfortunately 
requires notice in almost the strongest terms of condemna- 
tion permissible to a public writer. The manager of the 
principal English Company for the manufacture of explo- 
sives has issued a circular protesting against the recent 
Orders in Council on the subject of dynamite, and has 
called the attention of this Review thereto. Into the state- 
ments which this circular makes concerning the hardness 
likely to be inflicted on individual miners by these orders 
it is not necessary to enter. Every class must occasionally 
‘ submit to inconvenience (and practically nothing more 

than inconvenience is alleged) in the general interest. But 
if the inconveniemce be unnecessary or excessive, Parlia- 
ment is sitting, miners’ representatives are numerous, and 
the grievance can be properly exposed by motion or ques- 
tion. The objectionable thing, however, about this circular 
is, that it uses every possible means to stir up class animosity 


in the commercial interest of a firm of traders. The 
working-men of the country are told that “ a working. 
“man is entitled—though he is a working-man—to be 
“ regarded as an honest man,” and that the orders “ cast 
“a stigma on their loyalty and good citizenship.” Per. 
fectly idle reference—idle, that is to say, except for in. 
vidious purposes—is made to the “ convenience of sports. 
“‘ men not being affected ” by these orders, as if the kind 
of danger now feared had anything to do with No. 12 or 
No. 16 cartridges. Finally, a Trades-Union agitation is 
expressly invited. Now, as has been said already, no 
opinion is here expressed as to the actual grievance com- 
plained of; that must be a question for experts to discuss 
before laymen can decide it. But the way in which that 
grievance is sought to be removed cannot be spoken of 
with too strong reprobation. Agitation and appeals to 
class dislike are bad enough things at any time, but they 
are simply intolerable when they are resorted to or 
attempted at a time of public danger in the interest of 
private persons. It may be hoped that this injudicious 
circular is the work only of a too zealous official more 
well than wisely anxious to promote his employer's in- 
terests. But it would be desirable that those employers 
should at once repudiate the tone of their subordinate and 
disavow his methods of appeal. 


LOCAL OPTION, 


Ge WILFRID LAWSON has followed up Mr. Srans- 
FeLv’striamph. The warning that sentiment will, in a 
democratic society, supersede common sense, is already jus- 
tified by the results of aconception of government which is 
only the precursor of democracy. The right of the majority 
to govern the minority with absolute power is more highly 


prized by the revolutionary faction than even the special 


application of the doctrine which takes the form of Local 
Option. Self-government is interpreted to mean the 
government of a man in matters which concern himself 
py the caprice of his neighbours. There is no doubt that 
Sir Witreip Lawson sincerely regards compulsory tem- 
perance as more desirable than freedom; and some of his 
supporters attach still higher value to interference with 
social liberty. It happens that the upper and middle classes 
have little personal interest in the immediate question, 
though the suppression of public-houses would logically 
lead to the closing of clubs, and perhaps to prohibitive 
taxation on wine and other liquors containing alcohol. 
Some of the speakers in the debate wasted their energies 
in discussing the licensing system. The object of the 
agitators is not to regulate public-houses, but to close 
them, Sir Witrrip Lawson always avows with perfect 
candour his purpose of suppressing the so-called liquor 
traflic, or, in other words, the general consumption of 
beer, wine, and spirits. The Government has now for the 
first time accepted his annual Resolution, while it reserves 
to a future Session the definition of the machinery by 
which the abolition of the trade is to be effected. It is 
true that Sir W. Harcourrand Mr. Guapsrovs still profess 
to understand Local Option as a modification of the 
licensing system; but their language shows that they 
accept Sir W. Lawson’s theory, as well as the terms of 
his motion. Sir W. Harcourt complacently refers to the 
Over Darwen decision, which is the latest judge-discovered 
law on the subject; and he even condescends to the asser- 
tion that the only way of strengthening magisterial 
authority is to support it by the popular vote. 

Lord Hartinetoy, who took no part in the debate, had 
the credit of first calling public attention to the Over 
Darwen judgment. The magistrates have, as it seems, & 
power which they had never supposed themselves to possess 
of refusing renewal of licences, even where there is no 
ground of complaint against the applicant, It seems to 
follow, as Lord Hartineton hinted, that a disestablished 
licensed victualler will have no legal claim to compensa- 
tion. On former occasions Sir Witrrm Lawson’s more 
temperate supporters, including members of the present 
Government, have explicitly recognized the justice of the 
claim to compensation, In last week’s debate both the 
Ministers who spoke maintained a significant silence on 
the subject.. One of the more fanatical speakers declared 
that the only just compensation ought. to be paid by the 
publicans to the community. The taunt is borrowed from 
the Land League orators, who\ affect to prefer a similar 
demand against Irish landlords. Lord HartineTons 
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threat incidentally illustrates the tendency of predatory 
legislation to extend its scope. The ruin of a large and 
respectable class of tradesmen is contemplated with equa- 
nimity by a House of Commons which may soon be 
asked to transfer the property of landowners to occu- 
iers. It is Lord Hartixeroy’s singular fortune, while he 
as been supposed to represent moderate Liberalism in 
the Cabinet, ta give the first signal of several destructive 
enterprises. He attempted, at the instance of the late 
Mr. Apa, to institute an agitation against the Scotch 
Established Church; he pledged the Liberal party to the 
extension of household suffrage to the counties; he 
sanctioned, as Indian Secretary, the most dangerous of 
Lord Riron’s measures ; and, to descend to less important 
matters, he now threatens publicans with unqualified ruin. 

The oscillations of opinion and legislation with respect 
to the trade in liquors have been nota little remarkable. 
For nearly half a century down to a recent period, while 
the power of giving licences for the sale of spirits was 
vested in the magistrates, all persons could fora trifling 
annual payment obtain from the Excise permission to 
sell beer. Indignant justices remonstrated in vain against 
the unlimited encouragement afforded to beer-houses, which 
were often conducted in the most disreputable manner. It 
was answered that the licensed victuallers enjoyed a suffi- 
ciently valuable monopoly in their exclusive right to deal 
in wine and spirits. More than twenty years ago Mr. 
Gtapstong, in his desire to extend the consumption of 
French wines, devised the system of grocers’ licences 
which still exists. As a set-off to the competition of 
grocers some publicans have thought it expedient to 
deal in tea and sugar. It was apparently the policy of 
Parliament to encourage to the utmost the trade which 
is now in danger of being altogether prohibited. In some 
instances the licensing system was, by way of experiment, 
administered in a similar spirit. The borough magistrates 
of Liverpool at one time granted licences to all applicants 
on mere proof of their respectable character. It was then 
seriously believed that perfect free trade would furnish 
the best security against irregularity and disorder. It 
had not occurred to any portion of the community, except 
a few fanatics, that the sale and consumption of alcoholic 
fluids was intrinsically wrong. 

If Local Option is inevitable, the scheme which is favoured 
by the Government is preferable to Sir Winrrip Lawson’s 
crude exercise of popular tyranny. A selection by some 
unnamed authority of an area in which the decision may 
be foreseen, and a subsequent vote by the ratepayers or 
perhaps by the whole population on the question whether 
the trade shall be prohibited, offer the simplest method of 
coercing the minority. Mr. Caine, who seconded Sir 
Wirrrip Lawsox’s motion, insisted that if the yote of a 
representative body were thought more decorous than a 
plebiscite, the,licensing Board should be elected for that 
purpose alone. In such a case the nominees of the mualti- 
tude would, like the Presidential electors in the United 
States, be mere delegates giving formal effect to the posi- 
tive instructions of their constituents. It would be simpler 
to accept in the first instance the vote of the mob. The 
Government having already intimated its intention of creat- 
ing rural municipalities, naturally resolves to entrust to the 
elected Councils all the functions which are to be exercised 
by any elected body. The magistrates would form a much 
better tribunal, if judicial discretion is to be retained ; but 
the Council will be better able to represent the popular will. 
In many cases the local elections may probably turn on 
the question of tolerating or abolishing public-houses; but 
there will also be other questions and other interests to 
consider; and perhaps the Councils may, like urban Cor- 
porations, be chosen exclusively on political grounds. The 
sanguine expectations of theorists who fancy that local 
gorerneness will form a training-school for statesmen will 

certainly disappointed ; but elected bodies with multi- 
farious and important duties to discharge may perhaps 
feel a certain sense of responsibility. If the local 
Councils can safely be trusted with the control of public- 
houses, the acceptance by the Government of the prin- 
ciple of Local Option will have been illusory and so far 
innocuous. For the present it was thought expedient to 
conciliate Sir WitrRip Lawson and the sentimental part of 
the constituencies as well as the members who consult 
their caprice. 

The debate on Local Option was wholly uninstructive. 
Few members on either side of the House dispensed with 
the use of conventional phrases which might be harshly 


designated as cant. They were all devoted to the cause of 
temperance; and none of them found it convenient to 
admit that sobriety ought to depend on personal self-control 
rather than on coercive legislation. In the controversy 
within and without the walls of Parliament it is commonly 
assumed that drunkenness is the main object and the 
ordinary result of drinking; yet by far the greater part of 
the beer which is daily consumed is the innocent luxury 
of temperate persons. One or two of the speakers com- 
mented with jast severity on the falsehoods and the 
extravagance of temperance agitators. A silly declaimer 
who was described as a clergyman had, it seemed, as- 
sured an audience or a congregation that their eternal 
welfare depended exclusively on their non-consumption of 
alcohol. No trust can be placed in the wisdom of a Honse 
Commons which evidently reflects the clamour of certain 
sections of the electoral body. It may be that the op- 
ponents of Local Option and of similar devices are in 
most places in the majority; but the agitators are always 
active and aggressive, and therefore they command almost 
exclusive attention. The comfortable classes who never 
enter public-houses will be greatly mistaken if they hope 
with impunity to establish a precedent for arbitrary in- 
terference with private life. In a thousand ways demo- 
cratic despotism will overrule their convenience and their 
discretion. Already there are enthusiasts who propose 
to extend the prohibition of drink to the consumption 
of tobacco. The merits of such practices are not the 
most important elements in the controversy. It is, 
as an imprudently sincere dignitary of the Church once 
truly said, better to be free than to be sober. It is per- 
haps useless to protest against the conformity of the House 
of Commons to aaah ws In the election of 1874 
the publicans proved themselves more powerful than the 
temperance faction ; and consequently, in the first debate 
on one of Sir Witrrem Lawson’s motions, one Liberal 
member after another sprang up to repudiate with con- 
scientious earnestness the damaging imputation of any 
tendency to favour Local Option. Even Conservative 
members are now equally anxious to profess their devotion 
to the cause of temperance. The change in popular 
opinion within a few years may be aon by the extent 
to which the Parliamentary weathercock has veered. Sir 
Witrrip Lawson, though his final victory is postponed, has 
every reason to be satisfied, 


THE CONDITION OF PERU. 


LETTER from Rear-Admiral Garcia in the Times of 

Monday has recalled attention to the war between 
Chili and Peru which has now been d ing on for some 
four years. Even if the condition of the Pacific coast of 
South America were of less importance to England than © 
it is, the state of things which this letter describes could 
scarcely be a matter of indifference to us. Admiral 
Garcta, who is a Peruvian official, writes as an advocate 
for his people, and it is therefore prudent to accept his 
statements with caution. Only one side of the medal is 
shown, and that is the side most favourable to Peru. It 
is taken for granted that the crimes and outrages are 
committed extensively by the Chilians. Nothing is said 
of the violence of all kinds practised by Peruvian factions 
on one another. But, when every deduction is made, 
enough remains to prove the existence of a very melan- 
choly state of things. The capital and a considerable | 
part of the territory of Pern are in the hands of an in- 
vader who governs them in a violent and oppressive man- | 
ner. Chilian officers levy contributions, burn villages, and 
execute men by martial law almost at discretion. A fero- 
cious guerrillero warfare is carried on between their out- 
posts and the remains of the Peruvian armies. The 
Chilian Government sets its generals the example of 
pillage by carrying off the national library at Lima. In 
short, all those things are being done which have been 
uniformly practised by both sides in the wars of Spaniards 
and semi-Spaniards. The Chilians are treating the Peru- 
vians exa¢tly as Peruvian factions treat one another. And 
there is not the smallest prospect at present that the war 
will cease, The Chilians will not retire till their terms 
are accepted, and the Peruvians will not yield: There is, 
indeed, no very obvious reason why they should. It is 
true that the country has fallen into anarchy, but that has 
been its normal condition since the first risings against the 
Spanish Viceroys. The guerrillero chiefs and their bands 
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of Indians accommodate themselves comfortably enough to 
a state of chronic bush-fighting. They have been bred 
up to squalid, dirty, and lazy barbarism, and take kindly 
to brigandage, which is easy and occasionally profitable 
in a thinly inhabited and mountainous country. Very 
similar conditions made it possible for such men as MINA 
to form the partisan corps which gave the French so much 
trouble in the Peninsular War. 

Like all barbarism this is a very lamentable spectacle, 
but it does not appear what remedy is to be found for it. 
Nothing can be more entirely beside the question than the 
appeal which the Times makes to Chili to offer such terms 
as a high-spirited enemy can accept. Pera does not con- 
tinue to fight because it is high-spirited, but because it is 
barbarous. It can afford to fall into a state of anarchy 
which would be insufferable to a civilized people. It is 
found too, as a rule, that a conqueror thinks of his own 
security, and not of his enemy’s many virtues, when he 
offers terms of peace. In the course of the Franco-Prus- 
sian War the Times made one of its many appeals to Prince 
Bismarck to spare the feelings of France, but it was not 
found that the German statesman took either the appeal 
or the feelings into consideration. He did his best to 
provide his country with a barrier of a much more trust- 
worthy kind than reliance ona beaten enemy’s gratitude for 
not being better beaten still. He insisted on the surrender of 
two provinces, aheavy war indemnity, and the occupation 
of a large part of France till the money was paid. Chili 
insists on imposing the same sacrifices on Peru, and by 
exactly the same right. It is quite as useless to discuss 
the merits of the original quarrel now as to make senti- 
mental appeals. No doubt the war would never have 
begun if certain Chilians had not desired to make money 
out of the nitrate mines of Autofagasta. It is an excellent 
copy-book heading that the desire of lucre is the cause of 
many evils, and the war between Chili and Peru is 
probably one of them. On the whole, it is quite as hononur- 
able and as sane a motive for fighting as the jealousy 
which caused the European war of 1870. France and 
Germany fell out from the same passions and for much 
less cause than two stags in a herd. They could not 
rest till it was settled which was to be master. If 
Pern were on a level with France either in spirit 
or civilization, it would have made peace as soon as it 
found that it could no longer carry on a regular war- 
fare. It would have gone to work to set its house in order 
and bided its time. It has preferred to collapse into 
anarchy, and the miserable welter of bloodshed and plunder 
goes on. The difficulty before Chili is one with which we 
have frequently had to deal in India. It has beaten an 
enemy who will not see that he is defeated. Pern is re- 
peating, with meaner weapons and on a smaller scale, the 
condact of the Sikhs between the first and the second war 
in the Panjaub. In our case the end has commonly been 
conquest. That solution is unfortunately not possible for 
the .Chilians. They are not sufficiently superior to the 
Peruvians to occupy and subdue the country. It is only 
too probable that they will revenge themselves by devas- 
tation of a wholesale kind. Admiral Garcia is doubt- 
less stating what he believes to be the fact when he 
attributes to Don Francisco Vercara, the Chilian Minister 
of War, a declaration that Chili had undertaken the war 
with the intention of so weakening Peru that it would be 
harmless for a century. It is more than probable that he 
is only repeating in good faith some Peruvian adaptation 
of the Minister’s words. We have already given our 
reasons for believing that the war was forced on Chili; but 
it is impossible to shut our eyes to the many signs that the 
conqueror may now begin to carry it on in the spirit of the 
words attributed to Sefior Vercara. They are a some. 
what barbarous version of Prince Bismarox’s style in 
dealing with French diplomatists ten years ago; and the 
conduct of Chili will very possibly be a barbarous version 
of the policy of Germany in the war. Finding that they 
can neither make the Peruvians sign a treaty of peace nor 
conquer the country, the Chilians may have recourse to 
the barbarous old method of putting a belt of desolation 
between themselves and their enemies. 

It is scarcely possible, without such an accurate know- 
ledge of the circumstances as cannot be attained at present 
in England, to know how far Chili is wise in refusing to 
moderate its demands on Peru. Admiral Garcia speaks of 
his country as ready to make peace on reasonable terms, 
but.he does not give his definition of “ reasonable terms.” 
Chili has offered terms of peace which include the sur- 


render to her of the provinces containing the nitrate mines, 
These belonged to Bolivia, the principal in the war, and, 
as their loss would shut her out from the sea, the Chilians 
proposed to indemnify her at the expense of Peru. Agents 
of the Bolivian Government found no difficulty in agreeing 
to these terms, and they seem to afford a not unreasonable 
basis fora settlement. But the Peruvians refuse to sur- 
render any territory at all, and it now seems highly doubt- 
ful whether the Bolivian Government has approved of the 
condact of its agents. It would appear that Peru will 
undertake to pay Chili a sum of money, and will probably 
sign another treaty to guarantee the free working of the 
nitrate mines, but will do nothing more. 

Chili, with her very recent experience of the worth of 
Peru’s bond, is resolute to have something more solid; 
and knowing, as we have good reason to know, that a 
Peruvian promise to pay is absolutely valueless, it is hard 
to blame her. The war will probably drag on till one of 
the parties is thoroughly worn out. Jt will repeat the his- 
tory of the last South American war on the River Plate, 
which was continued by Lorrz long after his cause was 
hopeless, and in the course of which very nearly the whole 
male population of Paraguay was destroyed. The blame 
will not rest wholly, or even mainly, on Chili, since either 
of the two may make it a war of extermination—the 
beaten, who will take no quarter, or the winners, who will 
give none. The allies would doubtless have given Lopzz 
terms. It was he who refased to lay down his arms. 
Friendly neutrals can at the utmost offer good advice, and 
in the case of European Powers even that is not wholly 
free from risk. The United States are very jealous of 
European, and particularly English, diplomacy in the New 
World, and would certainly oppose anything of the nature 
of an interference. No English statesman would risk 
strained relations with the United States except for inte- 
rests of a very grave character. 


THE DUKE DE BROGLIE AND 
M. CHALLEMEL-LACOUR. 


Duke ve Broctre has the wisdom not to make 

himself cheap. He speaks but seldom ; consequently, 
whenever he does speak, the benches and galleries of the 
Senate are as full as they can well be. Since oratory has 
become the only means by which a French Conservative 
can now hope to take any part in public life, the Dux is 
right in not allowing his appearances to become common. 
If the Opposition were properly organized it might be 
expedient for its leaders to keep themselves constantly 
before the world. Frequent debates and courageous divi- 
sions are excellent by way of description and pre- 
paration for future victory. But until the Conservatives 
in the French constituencies bestir themselves a great 
deal more than they do, the material out of which an 
organized Opposition can be evolved will be wanting, and 
while that is the case aspeech like that which the Duke DE 
Brociuig made on Tuesday afternoon is the most effective 
weapon that the Conservatives can employ. It reminds 


‘the country that men of the Duke pz BroGuiz’s mark were 


not always forbidden, as they are now, to serve their country 
as ambassadors or Cabinet Ministers, and so excites 
regret, provided that there is any regret to be excited. 
Whether there is or is not belongs to the class of questions 
to which no confident answer can be given—a class which 
in France seems to grow larger every day. 

The occasion of the Duke's appearance was the sup- 
posed alliance between Italy and the German Powers. 
Ministerial declarations in the Italian and Hungarian 
Parliaments leave no doubt as to the existence of some 
such arrangement, and the Dake pg Brocute declared that 
the object of his interpellation was to ascertain what the 
Minister of Forgian Arrairs thought of it. The Duke 
himself thinks very badly of it. Alliances of this kind 
are never made for nothing. There is a consideration 
paid or promised on each side, and in this particular case 
the DuxE sees no escape from the conclusion that payment 
and promise are alike to be made at the expense of France. 
The Dux needed to go no further than to a speech of M. 
CuaLLeMet-Lacour’s for a justification of the opinion that 
France is generally disliked. Her misfortunes, the 
Minister said shortly before taking office, are a cause of 
joy to Europe, her successes a cause of sorrow. The 
simplest and most intelligible theory that can be adopted 
is that which traces the Triple Alliance to this feeling. 
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What else can it be ascribed to? The Italian Irredentists 
are not really formidable, and if all that Germany and 
Austria want is to be secured in their actual possessions, 
there is no need for them to enter into any fresh engage- 
ments. On the assumption that it is against France that 
the Triple Alliance is directed, are there any Powers to 
which she can look for help? The Duke pe Brocrie can 
sec none. Russia is put out of the question by the very 
fact of the new alliance, and recent events in Egypt have 
put an end to all cordiality between France and England. 
In exchange for these losses France is offered a colonial 
empire; but to a Continental Power a colonial empire is 
simply a snare. The only source from which any comfort 
can be looked for is a declaration by the Government that 
the rumonred alliance causes them no disquietude, that 
it threatens neither the dignity nor the security of the 
country, and that they see in it no germ of complication 
either in the present or in the future. 

The Duke pe Broce knew very well that the Govern- 
ment had no such assurances to yive. Interpellations of 
this kind are rarely brought forward when the author 
imagines that any satisfactory or even plausible answer 
can be made to them. On the whole, M. CHALLeMeEL- 
Lacour took the most prudent line open to him when he 
frankly admitted that, as regards the Triple Alliance, he 
knows no more than other people. Any affectation of 
diplomatic reserve or of being in the secrets of the Great 
Powers would have been irritating to his Radical sup- 
porters, who hold for the most part that diplomacy is 
altogether a mistake, and that the less a Republic keeps 
company with kings and emperors the better it is for its 
own character. Nor would such affectation have in the 
least deceived the Duke pe Broguis. He is probably very 
much better informed about what goes on in foreign 
Courts than the Government; and when M. CHaniemer- 
Lacour remarks that French diplomatists can but 
tell their Government what they know, and implies 
that this is very little, he says nothing but what 
the Duxe is already very well aware of. The object 
of the Minister’s speech was to minimize the Triple 
Alliance so far as he could, to point ont that whether it 
was directed against France or not it was not now formed 
for the first time, and to recall the disclaimers made in the 
Italian and Hungarian Parliaments of any conscious hos- 
tility to France. As to the general effect of the speech 
upon listeners who know anything about politics, there 
could be no question. It was from first to last a con- 
fession of absolute isolation. The admitted ignorance 
of the French representatives as to the nature and objects 
of the alliance was conclusive on this point. Let us 
suppose for a moment that the Triple Alliance had been 
formed with quite different objects from those commonly 
attributed to it—that it had heen, as M. CmaLLeMet- 
Lacour hinted it might be, directed against Turkey or 
England—the first wish of the Governments concerned 
would have been to reassure the French Government, and 
to convince them that there was no foundation for the 
alarming rumours in circulation. These consoling state- 
ments could not, of course, have been read to the Senate, 
bat M. Cuanieme-Lacour would have been able to tell the 
Senate that he had received them, and with that statement 
the Duke pe Broce must necessarily have been content. 
Every Government has an acknowledged claim to be be- 
lieved when it speaks of secrets that it cannot make public. 
1f M. Cuattemet-Lacovr has heard nothing from his agents, 
it must be because there is nothing to be heard. But the 
fact that there is nothing to be heard is in itself disquiet- 
ing, and so far the Dake pe Broctiz’s object in introducing 
the question was completely attained. France is isolated, 
and, this being admitted, the Doxe hopes that the country 
will jump to the conclusion that it is the Republic that 
bas isolated her. In five years, he reminded the Senate, 
there have been six Ministers of Foreign Affairs, and each 
cf them has disavowed his predecessor. How can any 
confidence be placed in a policy which is constantly 
changing and which is never expounded for twelve months 
together by the same lips ? 

_ The Duke pz Brocus is prevented, however, from press- 
ing his advantage home by the attitude which Prince 
Bismarck has from the first maintained towards the 
Republic. The Doxe would like to say not merely that 
France is isolated, and that she owes her isolation to the 
Republic, but that this isolation is in itself a source of 
Serious and immediate danger. Nothing that could be 
urged against Republican institutions would, in the pre- 


sent temper of the French people, be so damaging to it as 
the impntation of involving the country in war. It has 
not yet been discovered how much in the way of revolu- 
tionary change the French peasant will bear, provided 
that he is left in peace. But as to the necessity 
of peace, for the time at all events, his mind is 
made up. He knows what he wants, and he means 
to have it. Gamberra when his power seemed greatest 
could not influence him on this point, and the Grand 
Ministry without the Grand Minister wonld have no 
better success. If Prince Bismarck had only remained 
silent about French politics, the Opposition would now 
have bad an excellent opportanity. They would have 
been able to draw an alarming picture of France as left by 
her present rulers without a sizgle friend in Kurope, and 
to ask by way of moral what else could be looked 
for when she is surrounded by great monarchi2s, 
and has for her chief foe so ardent and convinced 
a Monarchist as the German Chancellor. Prince Bits- 
MARCK has taken very good care that this argument shall 
not be used against the Republic. He has constantly 
proclaimed that in his judgment the continuance of the 
Republic is the one thing that can be luoked to to keep 
France quict. A Restoration, and especially an Orleanist 
Restoration, would be forced, he thinks, into a war 
of revenge. It could only justify its existence by proving 
that France under a King held a position in Kurope 
which she could never have held under a President. 
Whether he is right or wrong in this view is not to 
the purpose, nor even whether he sincerely holds it. It 
is the view which he uniformly pats forward in the 
public press and in those scarcely less public conversations 
which are from time to time retailed for the benefit of his 
enemies. Nothing can be more damaging to the fortunes 
of the French Royalists than this open expression of 
Prince Bismarck’s opinion. It sets a seal of the highest 
possible authority on the statement that the Republic is 
peace, and so deprives isolation of the one characteristic 
which would make it distasteful to the French people. 


CANONBURY. 


A LITTLE relic of antiquity, buried among the stucco villas 
of the great modern suburb of Islington, has lately attracted 
some public attention and been made the subject of a good deal 
of the guess-work which now so often does duty for archeology. 
According to one eminent authority, Canonbury belonged before 
the dissolution of the monasteries to the Priory of St. John of 
Jerusalem at Clerkenwell. The antiquarian of the Zimes may 
have access to documentary evidence denied to ordinary students, 
but so far as the history of the house has been printed—ani it 
happens that a good deal has been printed about it—the Prior of 
Clerkenwell never had anything to do with Canonbury. It might 
be thought, at first sight, that since Islington was a prebendal 
manor of St. Paul’s, the house or “ bury ” of the canon would be 
here. But the estate attached to the stall was situated close to 
Lower Street, and was sold by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
some thirty years ago. The “ Lower Street” has itself disappeared, 
as the local authorities, with almost incredible stupidity, have 
renamed it ‘ Essex Road.” If we look in the Domesday Book 
we shall be equally at fault. Canonbury is not mentioned. 
But a certain Hugh de Berneres is mentioned more than once as 
holding land under the Bishop of London: and his estate in 
Islington has been identified. One of his descendants gave a part 
of it to the Augustinian Canons of St. Bartholomew, and the prior 
built himself a villa, when, to distinguish the holdings, the original 
house became known as Berners’ bury, or Barnsbury, and tlie 
prior’s house as “‘ Canones’ bury,” or Canonbury-——often, and indeed 
for a time commonly, pronounced Canbury. The date of the 
grant is not exactly fixed. It must have been before 1290, as 
after that year the Act of “ Quia emptores ” would have prevented 
the priors from making their estate into a manor. It was given 
to them by Ralph de Berners; but there were several Ralphs, and 
it is not easy to distinguish one from another. However, there is 
evidence, which need not be recapitulated here, to show that the 
canons’ benefactor was the grandson of the Domesday tenant, and 
this would bring the gift to the beginning of the thirteenth century. 
The Knights of St. John came to Clerkenwell at the beginning of 
the twelfth century, and there is a clear hundred years during which 
the event described by the 7%mes may have taken place. We may 
be permitted to regret that the writer did not go a little further, 
and tell us how it happened that the Knights relinquished their 
hold upon Canonbury. It was not the common habit of the 
religious orders to give up what they once possessed ; and if the 
Lord Prior of Clerkenwell had a villa in Islington, it must have 
been owing to some very unusual occurrence that we find a canon 
of St. Bartholomew in possession. 

The red brick tower and some other remains of the old house, 
which Lord Northampton has offered to hand over to the Islington 
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parochial authorities, present few architectural features by which 
their age may beascertained. An adjoining building had on it the 
rebus or device of Prior Bolton, who governed St. Bartholomew’s 
for nearly yomg | years in the beginning of the sixteenth century. 
He may have built the tower, but the few existing decorations 
which remain seem to point rather to the time of Sir John 
Spencer, the rich Lord Mayor of Queen Elizabeth's reign, whose 
arms are described as occurring in several places in Canonbury 
House a hundred years ago. He also lived at Crosby Hall in 
the City, but it was from Canonbury that the famous elopement 
took place which brought Sir John’s fabulous wealth to the 
Comptons. he story has been often told and so highly em- 
bellished that it is impossible now to get at the truth. Lord 
Compton is said to have carried off the fair Elizabeth Spencer, the 
Lord Mayor's only child, in a clothes-basket, as Falstaff was 
carried to Datchet Mead. Another account describes the young 
lady as having been let down from the topmost story of Canon- 
bury Tower in the clothes-basket. The tale varies; the clothes- 
basket, though sometimes described as a bread-basket, is constant. 
In all folklore tales such points may be observed. It figures again 
at Sir John Spencer's funeral, where three hundred and twenty 
poor men had each a clothes-basket given him containing a black 
gown and various other articles of dress, together with a black 
pudding, a candlestick, and two red herrings. Perhaps the heralds, 
who assign something very like a basket—but they call it a 
“ beacon ”—to the Compton family by way of crest, may have 
been mindful of the legend. Though all authorities are unani- 
mous that the elopement took place from Canonbury, Mr. Tomlins, 
in his P’erambulation of Islington, shows that the Lord Mayor did 
not reside there before 1603. Certain it is that the heiress married 
the Northamptonshire lord, and that in 1609 the alderman’s great 
possessions came to them. Here again a eigen story is inter- 
olated. Queen Elizabeth was interested in the young pair. Lord 
Coanea in fact, was a member of the Privy Council. The Queen 
took advantage of an opportunity to ask the indignant father-in- 
law to join her Grace as sponsor for the child of a couple whose 
relations had cast them off. The child was christened “ Spencer ” 
after its godfather, who expressed to the Queen his intention, as his 
daughter had run away from him, of making the infant his heir, The 
curtain fullscntheappropriate and familiarsituation, and the“ Bless 
you, my clildrea,” of thealderman. The heiress of Canonbury Tower 
with all her wealth does not seem, however, to have made Lord 
Compton very happy. The first thing on inheriting Sir John’s 
fortune that happened to him is described in a curious letter 
among Winwood’s collections, from which we gather that, “at 
the first newes, either through the vehement apprehension of 
joy for such a plentiful succession, or of carefulness how to take 
it up and dispose it,” he became “somewhat distracted.” And 
what, asks the writer very pertinently, “shall these thousands 
and millions avayle him if he come to lose, if not his soul, at 
least his wits and reason?” But he eventually recovered, was 
made an earl by King James, and was Lord President of Wales 
when he diea in 1630. The marriage had taken place so far 
back as 1594, the year when Sir John was Lord Mayor, and in 
the fifteen years which elapsed before the inheritance came to the 
Comptons the heiress found time to elaborate a scheme for the 
organization of her household which has been preserved, and 
affords a curious picture of the social life of the upper classes 
before the Great Rebellion. She must have, she tells her “sweet 
life,” 1,600/. a year, to be paid quarterly, for apparel ; 6oo/. 
more ‘for the performance of charitable works.” She further 
required three horses for her own saddle; two gentlewomen to 
attend her, “lest one should be sick,” and “six or eight gentle- 
men,” and “for that it is indecent to crowd up myself with 
my gentleman usher in my coach, I will have him to have a con- 
venient horse, to attend me either in city or in country.” She 
also desired as a start twenty gowns, of which six were to be 
* very excellent good ones,” and 2,200/, to put in her purse. 
Moreover, her husband was to discharge her debts and give her 
10,00c/. for jewelry, and she goes on, ‘ Now seeing I am so 
reasonable unto you,I pray you find my children apparel, and 
their schooling,” and ends by stipulating that when he becomes 
an earl he is to allow her, another thousand a year, and to double 
her attendance. 

Canonbury has remained in the possession of the Compton 
family ever since. The first Lord Northampton does not appear 
to have made much use of it as a residence. He had lodgings in 
the Savoy at the time of his death, which was caused by suddea 
chill from bathing late one night in the Thames; and Canonbury 

_was inhabited by various tenants, some of them, such as Lord Chan- 
cellor Egerton, people of eminence. In 1770 the old park of the priors, 
which was surrounded by a wall, was cut up into building ground. 
A Mr. Dawes, “an eminent and very successful stockbroker,” 
took it and built “a genteel villa” and other houses; and now 
the town is all round it and far beyond it. The tower was let 
in flats, and enjoyed a certain amount of popularity, especially 
among literary people. Chambers, the author of the Cyclopedia, 
long lived here, an was engaged on a larger edition when he died. 
At that time, as we are assured by Nichols, the building was so 
detached from others, “so encompassed with fine fields and 
— the goodness of the air, considering its nearness to 

ndon, -being remarkable,” and had three such “delightful 
prospects to the east, north, and south, and the higher rooms also 
to the west, commanding the whole city of London, and the hills 
in Surrey and Kent,” that many people whose affairs would not 
permit them to be further from London resorted to it for retire- 


ment and relaxation. He gives the names of some of the more 
remarkable, but omits, or does not know, the greatest of them all, 
Oliver Goldsmith. The tower as it now reese is 17 ft, 
square and 58 ft. high, and still contains some handsome rooms, 
all much disguised with plaster-work and painting. It is occu- 
pied by a Young Men’s Christian Society, and the house adjoining 
is separately let, but both are evidently of the same period, and the 
high gables look almost as strange with their surroundings as the 
ivy-mantled tower itself. Some similar gables are to be seen close 
by, in villas which Mr. Dawes formed out of some of the Prior's 
outworks. The view is still tolerably open from the roof of the 
tower, which stands at the top of the eastern slope of the great 
Islington hill, It is not very clear what use the Islington Vestry 
can make of it. Perhaps the suggested parish library and reading- 
rooms might be established in it; but a modern house would be | 
more convenient. Still we must hope, whatever happens, that this 
memorial of old time may be spared. It is not easy to realize now 
that when Prior Bolton came out here from Smithfield he passed 
hardly any inhabited houses, except the two convents at Clerken- 
well, and that from the top of his tower he could look without 
any interruption at St. Bartholomew's and the new church he was 
engaged in building. 


SELF-GOVERNMENT IN INDIA. 


L Spc has ever been an administration of precedent and tradi- 
tion, and scarcely any one measure affecting land, literature, 
religion, or the judicious advancement of natives to posts of trust 
and responsibility, has ever been passed till late years without 
some reference to the original germs to be discovered in the 
minutes of Lord Cornwallis, the first and second Hastings, Lord 
William Bentinck, and Lord Dalhousie. To apply this test to 
Lord Ripon’s Bill for Local Self-Government we have lately re- 
ferred to a series of published reports on the Municipalities under 
the Bengal Government during the last twelve years, It seems to us 
sound that all argument for the extension of these principles ought 
to be based on the greater or less success of such institutions and 
on the aptitude which natives, when associated with Englishmen, 
have shown for the assessment of local taxation and conservancy 
in well-known stations and populous bazaars. The reports are 
characterized by the invariable clearness of statement, arrange- 
ment of figures, and directness of conclusion peculiar to Anglo- 
Indian papers ; and we propose to cull from them such facts as will 
enable Englishmen to decide whether native bodies can really be 
trusted to discharge functions intimately bound up with most of the 
ends for which our own presence in India is justitied at all. Muni- 
cipalities have by law been created in nearly all the Sudder or 
head stations of large districts, in the suburbs of Calcutta, in certain 
subdivisions of districts, and in a few large centres of industry 
and trade. The members are both official and non-official, magis- 
trates, Englishmen engaged in commerce, and native gentlemen of 
education and respectability. The Municipal Commissioners are 
usually nominated by the Government, but in some instances the 
elective principle has been tried. In almost every instance the 
English magistrate or joint magistrate, or some other servant of 
the State, has been ex-oflicio chairman, and in one or two rare 
instances the chairmanship has devolved on a native deputy- 
magistrate. Close and constant supervision on the part of the Com- 
missioner, who is the link between the district magistrate and the 
Lieutenant-Governor, has been found indispensable. To these 
bodies so constituted have been entrusted important works and no 
inconsiderable amount of funds. The income is usually made up 
of the proceeds of a tax on houses, buildings, and lands ata rate of 
7 per cent., of receipts from ferries, cattle-pounds, tolls, registra- 
tion of licences, the wheel-tax, bazaar rents, fines, and other 
miscellaneous items. The total receipts vary from 6,000l. 
annually in such cities as Dacca, to 300/. or 400/, in towns like 
Chittagong or Beerbhoom. With this inccme the municipalities 
plan and execute all local works within their own areas, They 
make and repair roads and bridges. They cut down unhealthy 
jungle, clear out drains, fill up holes or deepen them into reser- 
voirs of pure water, dig wells, plant trees, put up rails where 
necessary, and do all in their power to give to the native quarter 
of the station that appearance of decency and cleanliness which 
has rarely been wanting in the civil lines or in the cantonment 
since we first occupied the country. The Municipal Commis- 
sioners also look after vaccination, impose fines for breaches of 
conservancy, establish latrines, prohibit noxious trades and em- 
ployments within certain limits, and pay scavengers to look after 
burial-grounds and burning ghauts A | to kill mad dogs. It is 
admitted that in these directions a fair amount of success has been 
obtained. It may be doubted whether more has been done than 
was effected in early days by an energetic magistrate of the 
Lawrence stamp, who, after conquest, annexation, or mutiny, 
levelled decayed buildings, collected local cesses, stamped out 
cholera, watered the “ Mall,” and rebuilt a bazaar that had been 
looted or burnt down. But still it was right and proper to enlist 
the services and experience cf the English trader or planter in aid 
of an overworked magistrate, and to develop or turn in the right 
ag the pious or charitable tendencies of Mohammedans and 

indus. 

But when we come to look closely into the proceedings of 
several of these municipalities, we find the most extraordinary 
and amusing revelations of Oriental character and of dislike to 
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work which is not paid for. It has long been an axiom with ex- 

rienced magistrates and Commissioners that there is no statute 
which a native litigant will not twist to his own purposes and no 
executive measure which will not be either justified or opposed for 
some exquisite reason utterly beyond the cognizance or the fore- 
sight of its Anglo-Indian originator. First, as regards attend- 
ance at the meetings held once every month, or sometimes 
every fortnight. Now and then a native gentleman, a pleader 
it may be, who wished to retain the ear of the Court, or a 
native merchant who had discovered that traffic is facilitated by 
roads, drains, and bridges, was fairly punctual in his attend- 
ance. But again and again do we find the magistrate complaining 
that it was difficult in the year under review to get a quorum; 
that the non-official members did “not take much interest” in 
municipal affairs; that respectable persons were not cleanly in 
their habits; that Ram Dhan Ghose seemed impervious to sani- 
tary considerations, and that Moulavi Mubarak Hussein had not 
shown himself capable of interpreting the hidden desires of his 
co-religionists for ventilation and light. The native Commis- 
sioners are also vested with limited magisterial powers, and they 
sit constantly to decide cases of breach of the Conservancy Laws. 
But, though no one doubts their capacity for judicial office, it was 
once or twice remarked that the punishments imposed for viola- 
tion of the plainest dictates of sanitation were absurdly light. It 
was difficult to get the community to use latrines, and to recog- 
nize the impropriety of taking drinking water from tanks in 
which half the villagers had washed their bodies and their clothes. 


-When a large bazaar inhabited by oilmen had been burnt down 


two years running, owing to the narrowness of the streets, the 
magistrate wisely thought of throwing back the frontage and 
widening the road. Although there was ample space for this, the 
householders resisted this simple reform to the utmost, and it was 
only carried by the vigour of the officials and the aid of an 
Englishman who was manager of the large estate of a native 
roprietor. In the town of Burdwan, the residence of the biggest 
fandlord in all the Lower Provinces, and only seventy miles from 
the Presidency on the East Indian Railway, the inhabitants threw 
so many obstacles in the way of removing dangerous and ruined 
houses that this obvious duty had to be abandoned. At Ranaghat, 
which is a subdivision of the important district of Nuddea, the 
Vice-Chairman, a native magistrate, plaintively records that the 
parapets and side wings of a bridge had fallen away, and that, 
owing to the neglect of the Commissioners, many “a benighted 
destrian broke his legs and endangered his life by a fall from the 
ridge” into the stream below. One native candidly admitted 
that he would not like to be nominated as a Commissioner because 
the poor, who hitherto had blessed him as a benefactor, would 
curse him when in office as the author of their taxation. Inocu- 
lation was still in some places preferred to vaccination, and vac- 
cination would make no progress without magisterial supervision. 
In one of the few towns where free election was tried the in- 
dependent voters at once rose to a high level of electioneering 
tricks and dodges. One candidate “ treated,” and another promised 
the constituency that, if elected, he would procure for them the 
remission of the House-tax. Weare enabled to record, as a matter 
of history, that this advanced thinker was not returned. At 
Serampore, once the seat of Danish government, and at all times 
under the influence of missionaries, clergymen, editors, and what not, 
women were allowed to vote under a misapprehension; but the 
specimens of the sex were not favourable, being prostitutes and 
starving widows dragged to the poll by over-zealous canvassers. 
And when in despair a Vice-Chairman suggested that apathetic 
Commissioners should be struck off and replaced by “good 
working men,” the Chairman retorted by saying he would like 
much to know where these same “good working men” were to be 
found. Another declared that the first act of an unfettered 
native municipality would be to abolish the House-tax, the main 
item of local revenue. Nor is it unimportant to notice that, ona 
kindred subject, the working of the village watch by the hands of 
natives, an experienced magistrate recorded it as his opinion that, 
though the Deane is excellent, “the scheme fails because it is 
unsuited to the people, who neither appreciate its advantages, nor 
honestly endeavour to promote its real object.” He adds that 
“only gradually, and with the real aid of Government officers, can 
such a system be worked out.” ; 

From the above review it seems to follow indisputably that 
native Municipal Commissioners have only shown themselves 
competent and practical when they have been nominated by 
Government, or, if elected, when exceptionally gifted ; that 
even with this concession they have been more useful in 
making assessments and trying conservancy cases than in riding 
about the town to see if tanks are dug or drains properly 
cleaned out; that if left wholly to themselves they would either 
bicker, | ulate, or do nothing; and that any amount of suc- 
cess hitherto claimed for municipalities has been due to the 
care, control, supervision, and encouragement of the English 
Magistrate and his subordinates. This, at least, seems to us the 
only logical and just inference. The Government of India on these 
very premisses has come to the very opposite conclusion. It has 
argued that, because the natives have been backward and apathetic, 
their defects can be cured by depriving them of all guidance 
and direction, and that, if left to themselves, they will forego their 
Prejudices, forget their rivalries, rise superior to the prompt- 
ings of caste and superstition, assess taxes fairly, spend them 
honestly, and finally, though no one class of natives has ever yet 
done this for three thousand years, forget themselves and think 


only of the general welfare. Lord Ripon’s new proposal, to be 
carried out in practice to its full development by the Government 
of Bengal, is equivalent to saying that when a young man handles 
a single-barrelled gun awkwardly and endangersthe lives and limbs 
of his companions, he should at once be promoted toa double- 
barrel ; that an angler who had hardly skill enough to catch a few 
minnows or gudgeon, should be expected to deceive the wariest of 
trout in the clearest water and on the brightest day ; and that when 
you once set a beggar on horseback he will not ride in the direc- 
tion assigned to him by the popular proverb. 

Then, one considerable misapprehension appears not only in the 
vague and enthusiastic language of journalists, but in the more 
precise criticism of responsible officials as to the exact nature of 
local works in India. There are some works, of course, and some 
duties which concern only the inhabitants of a limited space. If 

ublic baths and washhouses are successful in St. Pancras and fail 
in Marylebone, or vice versd, the failure or success affects only the 
ratepayers and poor of those respective et ene So in India, a 
splendid reservoir, dug by Peari Lall Banerji in memory of his 
deceased father, or a bathing ghaut erected by Kashinath Choudari 
when his chief wife, after a pilgrimage and a huge feast to Brah- 
mans, had at length presented him with a son, are strictly local 
works, They are a benefit to the population of perhaps two or 
three villages. So, again, a House-tax, raised A expended on 
the paving, lighting, and rebuilding of the bazaar of Taltalla, is a 
purely local affair. If these works are badly constructed, or if 
after a few years they fall out of repair, the villagers of that one 
plece may lament the degeneracy of the age, but nobody else is a 
sufferer. But roads and bridges, ferries, and embankments intended 
to keep out floods, affect wide areas and are not local in the ordi- 
nary sense of the term. Roads, with their accessories, are nothing 
if not parts of an extended system. For many years in the Lower 
Provinces, these works, amongst the first requisites of good and 
effective government, were shamefully neglected. It was not 
until Bengal had got its railroads that the province began to have- 
ordinary roads. Thirty years ago it was impossible to take 
a wheeled carriage ten miles out of Calcutta during the rainy 
season, or from June to October, in any one direction except 
on the grand trunk road to Benares. More recently good roads 
have been constructed in almost every district, sume passable for 
eight months, and some at all seasons of the year. They serve 
as feeders to the railways. They connect the head station with 
three or four subdivisions, and with ten or twelve Thannahs or 
police-stations. They convey the produce of cultivated plains to 
the navigable river or to the local mart. They must fit in with 
the communications of the neighbouring district, and are as veins 
to arteries, or as cross-country roads in England to lengthy and 
splendid highways. As long as these works are under skilled en- 
gineers or magistrates and Commissioners of capacity, there is some 
chance of their being planned and executed with a view to the 
general benefit of a large community. Attention will be given to 
the selection of the lines, to their repairs at regular intervals, to 
their suitability to the exigencies of the traflic of the district or 
the division considered as a whole. The Commissioner, placed 
over four districts, will insist that his magistrates shall not com- 
mence works which they have no money to finish ; that one road 
shall be completed, drainage, bridges, and all, before another is 
planned ; that the whole expenditure and object shall bear some 
reference to the exports of rice, jute, and staple products, to the 
convenience of the merchant, the policeman, and the inspectors of 
gaols and schools. Local action is guided and local jealousies are 
held in check by a powerful hand. But suppose the “ Village 
Unions” or the new “ Local Boards” to disagree as to the choice 
of a new line, or the repairs of an old one. There will be splendid 
scope in these unfettered associations for all those sectarian, reli- 
gious, communal, and commercial rivalries between Brahmans and 
Sudras, Rajas and Mahajans, householders and mendicants, Mahom- 
medans and Hindus, which we have been lately asked to dignify 
with such phrases as national aspirations, pleas for constitutions, 
and praiseworthy yearnings after self-government. The Union of 
Ramnugger may be of opinion that the interests of the villagers 
will best be served by the construction of a new road tu the 
Jellinghi or Ishamatti river. The Commissioners of Kalispur will 
retort that this line is wholly uncalled for, and that it will begin in 
a jungle and endina swamp. One municipality will lay the blame 
of failure on the peculation ofits neighbours, who have misapplied 
or wasted the funds intended for a missing link in the system. 
This virtuous, aspersed, and aggrieved Board may retort by saying 
that the funds of the year have been diverted by its accusers to a 
needless tank, which the Chairman and his adherents have ex- 
cavated for their own selfish and exclusive benefit. If these 
causes of offence and scandal, and these opportunities for mis- 
management, loot, and universal recrimination are not multiplied 
indefinitely, as fast as independent Unions and Boards can be 
created, then all we can say is that the whole framework of 
Oriental society will have changed from base to apex, and the 
whole Oriental character will have been renewed intus et in cute, 

A second misconception must be cleared away. Natives, it is 
urged, are much given to “local works” of charity and bene- 
ficence, and evince a remarkable fondness for these schemes. Now, 
we do not deny that rich natives were conspicuous for their libe- 
rality in the Orissa and Behar famines. Some gave their time, 
some their money, and some their lands when required for roads, 
camps, and stations of relief. Choultries, Serais, temples, mosques, 
reservoirs, groves of trees, wells, and rest-houses toemes 
memory and attest the beneficence of men who have grown 
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wealthy by commerce and the management of landed estates. All 
this may be very true, but we have lately read a most significant 
report from a Bengal Commissioner of a large and populous divi- 
sion, in which he laments the decay of this public spirit ; and tells 
Government plainly that pious vows are no longer made, or, if 
made, are not kept; and that the spread of education and en- 

lightenment has not tended to the construction of fine reservoirs. 

They used to be once made by Rajas and Zemindars who never took 

University degrees or made tluent speeches in English. Here and 

there, it is true, a rich landholder may still establish a new bazaar, 

or make half a mile of road, or build a bridge, but it would be 

rash to argue from this that village elders and Liceatiates of law 

are capable of combining to carry out a series of works which we 

have endeavoured to show cannot be truly described as “local.” 

A third misconception arises out of a dictum of the late Lord 
Lawrence to the effect that natives have shown a singular capacity 
for “‘ managing their own affairs.” But what explanation would 
that eminent statesman have given of such an expression if used 
from the days of Paniput and Goorgaon to those of the Vice- 
royalty? ‘There is not one phrase in his Minutes or his Letters 
which can be twisted into a constructive approval of Lord Ripon’s 
fanciful schemes. What Lord Lawrence doubtless intended to 
convey was, that natives can fairly be trusted to look after the 
apportionment of revenue in the village communities ; that they 
can select their own petty village officers; that each caste has its 
Panchayat, guild, or committee; that these bodies can visit 
breaches of caste with fines, censures, and exclusion from society ; 
that bankers can be left to say on what centres of trade in Upper 
India or the Deccan bilis may be drawn; and that goldsmiths 
and shawlworkers, sweetmeat sellers and dealers in brazen vessels, 
can be safely trusted with the best interests of their several 
fraternities. _ Lord Lawrence would have looked with dismay 
and derision on any claim that works of State sould be con- 
sidered the villagers’ “own affairs,” as well as on any proposal 
to sever the wholesome and indispensable connexion that has 
so long existed between the district officer and the agricul- 
tural and trading community. Lord Ripon’s scheme, we can- 
not state too often or too broadly, is not a cautious development 
but a sweeping revolution. Tested by the legacies of states- 
men, by all existing knowledge of native character, by the 
analogies of other departments, by the forecast of such local 
officers as set their independence above the chances of honours 
and promotion—this plan of silly indulgence on one side and 
abject eflacement on the other merits the severest condemna- 
tion. The principle of allowing expensive and useful works to go 
to the dogs in order that natives may be politically educated for 
doubtful and unknown ends, is false, vicious, and fraught with 
peril to us in peace and in war. Yet this is the experiment from 
which Lord Ripon and some of his foremost advisers and legates do 
not shrink. It may well be that it causes amazement in some high 
quarters, and that in its original shape it may have no chance of 
succeeding; fur, whether in the interests of Englishmen or of 
uatives, we certainly cannot wish it any success as it stands. 


DETECTIVES. _ 
ue methods followed by those who are charged with the pre- 


vention and detection of crime have now unfortunately a very 
real interest for Englishmen. For a long time past fictitious 
detectives and their achievements have more or less interested the 
readers of novels; and it is not superfluous to note that some of 
the later descriptions which have appeared have not been altogether 
imaginary, but, though mingled with much that was extravagant, 
have been to some extent based on fact. Thirty years ago Charles 
Dickens gratified the public taste in this respect, and endeavoured 
to describe the doings of a policeman of extraordinary acuteness ; 
but although he copied, as is supposed, from a real, living original, 
he produced, it must be said, but a very unreal character. The 
reader of Bleak ZTouse feels that Inspector Bucket, like other 
heroes of a very diflerent kind, triumphs because the author is 
determined that he shall triumph, and that the wearisome itera- 
tion about his fat forefinger and the inspiration he derives is some- 
thing very like abuse of a novelist’s privilege. After Inspector 
Bucket had made his appearance, and gained what was at best a 
succes d'estime, other writers of less note than Dickens tried to 
invent detectives for the benefit of their readers; but nothing of 
any special note was achieved until an ingenious Frenchman, who 
had begun by writing a dull book about military life and another 
dull book about Government clerks, bethought himself of 
criminal romance. The late Emile Gaboriau had remark- 
able inventive power, and, in spite of the gross and terrible 
exaggeration in which he not unfrequently indulged, an extra- 
ordinary capacity for thinking out the facts of a great crime, 
the traces which it would necessarily leave behind, and the man- 
ner in which these would be perceived and utilized by a detective 
of exceptional ability. So striking indeed was the manner in 
which he described the tracking down imaginary criminals 
by imaginary agents of police, that on the oczasion of a memor- 
able murder which has remained a mystery to this day, English 
detectives. were advised to study the methods described by 
Gaboriau. Taken absolutely, no doubt the suggestion was as 
absurd as it would have been to suggest to men of science that 
they should study Jules Verne; but nevertheless, it was not so 


germ of sense in it. To “ reconstitute ” a crime according to the 
system laid down by Je pére Tirauciair and followed by M. Lecog 
would be impossible or, at all events, as impossible to men of 
ordinary intelligence as the feats of a calculating boy are to 
ordinary arithmeticians. In speaking, however, of the manner in 
which French detectives pursue their game, Gaboriau, who, as is 
well known, took M. Lecog from the famous M. Claude, was not 
so far from the truth, though of course he wrote in the hyperbolic 
style so common to Frenchmen, His great detective, it will be 
remembered, is so careful to remain unknown that he will not 
allow his real face to be seen even at the Préfecture de Police, 
but always appears there more or less made up. Further, 
his extraordinary power of disguising himself and altering 
his appearance is represented as conducing greatly to his suc- 
cess in catching criminals. Now it would seem that in these 
descriptions Gaboriau adhered to the truth. The higher agents 
in the employ of the Préfecture de Police are careful not to thrust 
themselves in any way before the public, and are extremely 
skilful in altering the appearance of their faces, To the secresy 
which enshrouds them and to their cleverness in making up not a 
little of their success in discovering criminals is due. So at least 
says Mr. Laing Meason in the May number of the Nineteenth Century. 
He has written previously on the subjectin Macmillan’s Magazine, 
and he now repeats some of the statements he made in that 
periodical, and adds a highly interesting account of the manner in 
which the French agents of police do their work. He has ap- 
parently seen a good deal of the secret police of Paris, and in the 
article referred to he has described his dealings with one of 
those agents who undertake difficult investigations. Now he 
tells of the prompt action and remarkable success of another 
agent of equal astuteness, who recovered for him stolen bonds 
of considerable amount. From the account he gives it ap- 
pears that a short time before the Franco-Prussian war, 
he, being just about to start for Paris, received a commission 
to recover, if possible, stolen bonds worth 10,000/. or thereabouts, 
without making “ any fuss about the matter,” the thief being the 
son of one of the partners in the firm which had been: robbed. 
Although not armed with any special introduction to the 
Préfecture de Pelice, Mr. Laing Meason easily obtained an interview 
with an agent secret, who undertook the work, though the English- 
man was able to give him scarcely any clues. Four days atter- 
wards the man presented himself so disguised, or at all events 
so changed from what he had been at the Préfecture, that Mr. 
Laing Meason did not know him. He had been all but completely 
successful, as he had recovered 9,700/. worth of bonds. He kuew 
where they were likely to be pledged, and soon discovered who 
the rogues were who held them, Directly these men found that 
they would be required to account for their possession of them, 
they gave them up, and the greater part of the property was thus 
recovered without any of the scandal which those to whom it 
belonged so much feared. 

Now this certainly is o very remarkable story, and some 
— with regard to it would not be at all astonishing; but, 
perhaps, scepticism will be diminished when it is remembered 
that what Mr. Laing Meason describes took place under the Em- 
fae While Napoleon III. reigned the French police had, as need 

ardly be said, enormous power and practically were altogether 
irresponsible. They could arrest people as they pleased, detain 
them as they pleased, question them as they pleased, produce 
or suppress evidence as seemed good to them, and, most important 
of all, had great power over the press. The practice of general 
espionage which was due to the political situation placed every kind 
of information at their disposal. It is then perfectly conceivable 
that the police may have had wonderful knowledge of criminals of 
all sorts, and may have been able, when they thought fit, rapidly 
to discover offenders who were not likely to refuse to make 
restitution, if the terrible Alguazils of the Rue de Jérusalem 
threatened action. There is, then, no very great difficulty 
in understanding how the police were able to achieve such 
a feat as Mr. Laing Meason describes, but it is most difficult 
to understand why they should have bestirred themselves so 
much to help him. He was asking them to do what even in 
France must have been irregular—namely, to recover stolen pro- 
perty without any attempt to trace and capture the thief or to 
punish the receivers. If police agents were always willing to work 
in this way, they certainly would have plenty to do, while no 
small number of malefactors would escape. Possibly, however, 
the agents of the Préfecture de Police had special reasons for 
acting as they did; but it must be said that, judged by ordinary 
rules, the proceeding which he describes seems a very strange one. 

It is, however, as has just been said, quite possible that the 
police of Napoleon's time were able to track thieves with extra- 
ordinary celerity if they thought fit; but belief in their skill does 
not by any means lead to the conclusion that such perfection in 
police organization as he speaks of could ever be attained in Eng- 
land. Indeed it may be doubted whether such perfection now 
exists in France, and whether an Englishman looking after stolen 
bonds, and hardly able to give any clues, would now find them 
recovered for him forthwith. Very different from the police of an 
absolute Government are the police of a constitutional and repre- 
sentative Government, who are responsible for every step they 
take, have incessantly to stop and consider what their legal 
powers are, and who find that everything they do is made public 
at once in so faras the most strenuous efforts of the press can 
make it public. The right of domiciliary visit, of arbitrary arrest, 


utterly absurd as it appeared at first sight, and there was a 


and detention au secret, the power of interrogating the prisoner’ 
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and witnesses privately, the power of preventing newspaper reve- 
lations and gossip, and complete freedom from criticism, make 
a police powerful and efficient against criminals, but neverthe- 
less are, to say the least, not likely to be granted and guaranteed 
by the English people. To tell anecdotes, therefore, of what 
the authorities of the Rue de Jérusalem could do in the 
Napoleonic days as showing what a police can achieve is 
merely to bring forward facts which, though interesting in 
themselves, have not much bearing on any possible organiza- 
tion in England. If, however, Mr. Laing Meason’s striking 
garrative is not altogether apposite, there can be no doubt that 
the advisableness of imitating a part of the French system, as 
he suggests, might be considered with advantage. He points as, 
unless we are mistaken, he has pointed out before, that les agents 
secrets are, not only unknown to the public—i.e. not in any way 
known as being connected with the police—but that they are, save 
in exceptional cases unknown even to each other. They do not 
appear at the Préfecture more than can be helped, though of 
course they can always be found at a moment's notice when 
wanted. Each of them has his special line, one mixing with 
thieves, another with receivers of stolen goods, another with 
“commercial rascals,” and so forth. All are able to disguise them- 
selves in a wonderful way, and Mr. Meason tells one story about 
an agent who deceived him four times in four days, which is 
perbaps more marvellous than anything in Gaboriau. When a 
crime has been committed, the agent who is conversant with the par- 
ticular branch of art to which it belongs sets to work to discover 
the criminal. When he has completed his investigation, 
and made sure of his man, officials of a lower grade do the vulgar 
work of seizing and conducting to prison. Mr. Laing Meason has 
perhaps generalized rather too much, and has not given sufficient 
attention to the distinction between those who give information 
occasionally or frequently to the Préfecture and the regular agents, 
who must of course sometimes, when doing a spy’s work, be able 
to arrest a man promptly, if necessary; but nevertheless his 
sketch may be taken asa fairly good one. Assuming, then, that 
his description is tolerably correct, the question is how far such a 
system as he describes could be followed in England. Possibly it 
might be in part adopted; but there would undoubtedly be very 
great difficulties in the way of doing this. A French criminal, 
-once arrested, is even now in Republican France in a very diffe- 
rent position from an English prisoner, and between a French and 
an English trial there is wide dissimilarity. It would be very 
difficult in this country for the secret agent to remain secret. 
In many cases it would be found out that an astute detective had 
been at work, and as he could not, of course, be put into the wit- 
ness-box, there would be fierce cross-examination about him, while 
his non-appearance would be the subject of much indignant com- 
ment to the jury, which, not improbably, might have its effect. 
Still, though there would be very great difficulties in the way, 
something might possibly be done to improve the present organization 
by copying to a certain extent that of the French detective police. At 
present the police officers are in much honour for their capture of the 
dynamite conspirators ; but, though they showed great courage, 
and though one of them showed great acuteness, their success was 
in no small degree due to good luck. That, as a rule, detectives 
cannot work with sufficient secresy, and that they are, generally 
speaking, far too well known to those whose interest it is to know 
them, seems hardly to admit of doubt; and hints might well be 
‘taken from the French organization. It can hardly be contended 
that a system which, at a time of considerable danger, allows 
carefully-executed portraits of the leading detectives to appear in 
@ newspaper does not stand in need of improvement, 


THE NEW TRIPOS. 


HE celebrated sarcasm of the late Dean of Westminster con- 
cerning the University of Cambridge and her usual attitude 

of magnificent repose will need to be considerably modified before 
it is allowed to pass into a proverb. Of late, at all events, the 
resident members of that University have not sat with folded 
hands in such intervals of time as they could spare from the task 
of mastering their new statutes, and establisaing a complete 
harmony between the provisions of Statute B and the apparent in- 
tention of Statute E. The autonomia amministrativa, didattica e 
disciplinare which the Universities of another country are striving 
so hard to obtain or recover has within the last few years been 
applied so freely and to so much purpose at Cambridge, that 
among non-residents it is nowadays a wise child indeed that 
knows its mother. The transformation of the old Triposes has been 
accepted outside with a due amount of faith and hope, which may 
— find itself justified before long unless the misgivings 
teely expressed in the University itself lead to a speedy revision 
of the reforms. The success of the younger Triposes can hardly 
have been expected to be rapid, and has certainly not as yet been 
of @ nature to startle the public mind. Among them the Histo- 
rical seems to be steadily producing a healthy crop of genuine 
students of history, if not precisely what can fairly claim to be 
known by a name we have seen enthusiastically bestowed upon 
it—that of a “Cambridge School of Historians.” In the Semitic 


Languages Tripos, for which five examinations appear to have been 

held, six candidates have already obtained honours ; and the Indian 
Tripos, which came into operation in 1879, 

passed one candidate for dk 


has very 


year of its existence, 


Hence it is only if accordance with the general tendency of things, 
aud with the courageous spirit which has latterly animated some 
members of the University in their desire to be all things to all 
men, that the Special Board for Mediwval and Modern Languages 
should have recommended the Senate to establish a Tripos in 
Modern Languages and Literature. 

At the present day it is hardly to say that the wish to 

romote an academical study of modern languages and literature, 
including our own, which finds expression in this proposal, deserves 
the welcome which it will very generally receive. Those who are 
interested in the teaching of these subjects in this country will 
derive from it a much needed encouragement. It may be laid 
down as a maxim beyond dispute that no subjects ignored by the 
highest educational bodies in the country can, as a rule, be liber- 
ally or even effectively taught in institutions of a lower grade. 
At Oxford some little attention has long been paid to the more 
advanced study of other modern languages besides our own in its 
earliest stages ; and quite recently one of the most competent per- 
sons in the country for the purpose has been appointed to the digni- 
fied office of Examiner in Spanish. Cambridge, too, has recently 
acquired an Anglo-Saxon Professor in the person of no less eminent 
a scholar than Mr. Skeat; but, with this exception, and we hope 
soon also with that of the Olark Lectureship in English Literature 
at Trinity, the official teaching of modern languages and literatures 
has hitherto been left out in the cold. A slight dash of English 
literature and composition has indeed been introduced into the 
(perhaps inevitably) heterogeneous mixture termed the General 
Examination for Ordinary Degrees; and among the so-called 
special examinations which are added to this by way of ensuring 
in each graduate some isolated accomplishment, modern languages 
hold a modest co-ordinate place. How modest may be gathered 
from the fact that in 1884 candidates at this “ special” examina- 
tion will, among other things, be examined in “ German literature 
from 1760 to 1830.” The comprehensiveness of this period defies 
comment, though we may wonder why its beginning should have 
been arbitrarily tixed in the middle of Klopstock’s and Lessing’s 
careers, and ten years or so before the beginning of Goethe’s and 
of the Sturm und Drang. <All this cannot be said to amount 
to a genuine encouragement of advanced study in these branches of 
learning at Cambridge; and this state of things has accord- 
ingly reacted upon the schools of the country, over which Cam- 
bridge exercises an influence even more widely extended than that of 
the sister University. For, unfortunately, it cannot be denied 
that, though many able and some admirably qualified men are 
engaged in the teaching of modern languages in this country, yet 
there are very few schools in which the primary requisite for all 
satisfactory teaching—a fair amount of time—is allowed to them. 
This is well known to those who have acquired some experience 
of the University Local Examinations, in which it is frequently 
not so much the candidates who are examined in French and 
German, as the annotated text-books “ assimilated” by them. The 
University of London, no doubt, does its best to Les up the 
highest possible standard ; but the powers of a mere examining 
board are limited, and (to take the two extremes of its system 
with regard to the subjects under discussion) nothing could be 
humbler than the London Matriculation demands, and nothing 
more lamentably barren of results than the London Doctor of 
Literature Examinations. If, therefore, Cambridge could raise 
the study of English and other modern languages to an honourable 

osition in her academical system, she would effect more on their 
bebalf than by sending out to the schools of the country a hundred 
additional examiners to report on a thousand additional “ local” 
candidates. And she would, at the same time, do something more 
than this; for she would foster within her own walls a species of 
research to which they have been for the most part inhospitable, 
and escape, in respect of whole departments of knowledge, a re- 
proach similar to that launched against her by the Elizabethan 
satirist :— 

Nought have we here but willow-shaded shore, 
To tell our Grant his banks are left forlore. 

“ By Granta’s side,” as is well known, even Radical reformers 
are practical men; and we shouM no doubt be very promptly set: 
right were we to express @ regret that, instead of a new Tripos, 
with a cut-and-dry scheme of examinations, being straightway re- 
commended for adoption, a system of teaching should not have in 
the first instance have heen set on foot, which might have in course 
of time supplied both a number of persons fit to be examined, and 
a number of persons fit to examine, in the newsubjects. For there 
exists at Cambridge an unwritten law which has survived all the 
Commissions that have ever sat upon the University ; and, accord- 
ing to this law, nobody has ever been held bound to read what 
does not pay. We, therefore, cheerfully assent to the ——ew 
of beginning with a Tripos scheme such as is likely gradually to 
attract candidates, whose requirements, in their turn, will make it 
worth while to introduce into the University qualified teachers, 
so far as they are not already in existence there. For we remember 
the saying of an eminent statesman of the present day, who, being 
asked his opinion concerning the relations it is desirable to main- 
tain between University examinations and University teaching, 
pronounced in fayour of their being kept very close, adding that in 
his own experience he had never passed a Cambridge examination 

uiring whether the scheme actually proposed fairly corres 
to the which ought to be upon the exami- 
nations of a great University in one of its honours schools. In 
other words, what is intended to be the character of Cambridge 
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scholarship upon which the University sets the stamp of its 
approval in what is intended to become one of its recognized de- 
partments of study P 
The first doubt which naturally suggests itself arises from a 
comparison of the title of the new Tripos with the subjects of ex- 
amination proposed to be included in it. The Tripos is to be es- 
tablished in Modern Languages and Literature, but the examination 
is to be confined to French and German, with the optional addi- 
tion of English. All candidates are to satisfy the examiners in 
the first four papers in French and German, and in the wird voce 
examination, and are afterwards to choose between five further 
papers in French and German, or five in English. For the present 
then (though the scheme, with a possibly undesigned artfulness, 
speaks of “languages” in the plural, but of “literature” in a col- 
lective singular) other languages and literatures besides these 
are to be excluded, except perhaps in so far as some inci- 
dental knowledge of them is indispensable for understanding the 
history of the growth of the languages and literatures taken up. 
This, we confess, opens no very promising prospect in the way of 
linguistic and literary scholarship, and suggests some curious spe- 
culations—for instance, as to the notions which will be deemed 
sufficient for “ Modern Honours” on such matters as the rela- 
tions between the Norse tongues and the English, or the influence 
of the literatures of Italy and Spain upon that of France. And 
the denial to Italian, at all events, of a co-ordinate place in the 
scheme must at best be regarded as an ignominious necessity. If 
Cambridge can remember without envy the many brilliant Italian 
scholars whom Oxford has produced in the last and the present 
generation, surely more than one of the distinguished personages 
whose names are subscribed to the new Tripos scheme, and who 
cannot be suspected of sharing Roger Ascham’s honest prejudices 
against “ our English Italians,” will allow that something beyond 
a mere by-the-way knowledge of Italian literature should be 
looked for in every Englishman who pretends to a more than 
superficial acquaintance with his own. 
ut to pass to subjects that are required to be studied from 
those that are not. The scheme of Honours examinations in French, 
German, and English proposed by Professor Seeley and the other 
septemviri is simplicity itself, and betokens an almost pathetic con- 
fidence on the part of the Special Board in the examiners who will 
eventually conduct the examinations in question. We cannot 
suppose that it is intended to select these functionaries mainly 
from members of the University, among whom we venture (with 
the highest respect) to doubt whether a sufficient number could be 
secured at the present day to apply, with comfort to themselves, 
the peine forte et dure of the wivd voce, On the other hand, it 
would be a novel, and, as it seems to us, a hazardous, experiment 
to entrust the conduct of any system of Honours examinations 
in the main to persons not members of the University, and this, 
we need hardly add, for reasons not involving the slightest reflec- 
tion on the abilities, acquirements, or character of external 
experts. But, apart from this, the discretion left to the examining 
body appears to us dangerously wide. Thus, the “ two days’ ” 
papers in French and German, which all candidates must pass, are 
rtly in translation, partly in composition. In the former a three 
ours’ paper covers a selection, at the examiners’ choice, from all 
German authors not earlier than the eighteenth century, and a 
similar paper a selection from the French not earlier than the 
seventeenth ; while the composition test consists of a single paper 
in each language of passages and subjects for original composition. 
(The scheme abstains from “ calling ” each composition, “ finished ” 
cr unfinished, “an essay.”) After passing through this not very 
formidable ordeal, the candidate makes the selection already re- 
ferred to. If he goes on to the higher regions of French and 
German, he has in each language to answer a single paper on the 
mmar and historical grammar, with short passages for trans- 
tion, of Old French and Old German respectively, and in the 
same way a single paper in each literature. That these tests will 
exclude the absolutely incompetent we readily believe; but can 
it be seriously supposed that candidates of real merit can be 
appreciated and compared by an examination of this sort, which 
seems to be modelled on University Local or School-leaving pre- 
eedents? A three-hours’ paper in German, including historical 
mar (shade of Grimm !), and a three hours’ paper in French 
iterary history, “including (if desirable) short passages for 
translation into English.” Why even Mr. Saintsbury, who has 
ked into his Short History so an amount of genuine 
iterary exposition, together with an excellent selection of “ short 
passages,” would be unable to devise a paper of quintessential 
questions which should make it possible for a candidate to attest 
his knowledge of the entire subject between nine o'clock and noon. 
After this Pindaric flight across languages and literatures, the 
candidate is finally asked to write an essay in English on some 
“matter connected with” one or both of the languages and 
literatures in which he is undergoing examinaticn, and having | 
accomplished this and satisfied the examiners in the colloquial — 
of the business, he has done all that is expected of him, and | 
is a potential first-class man, technically entitled to rank as a 
scholar beside the first classmen of the old classical tripos. | 
If, on the other hand, not perhaps overwise in his generation, 
he chooses five papers in English as the second part of his 
examination, he will certainly be let off less easily; and, though | 
the conditions of the scheme are here also vague enough, the | 
names of Messrs. Skeat, Bradshaw, and Aldis Wright may per- | 
haps be taken as a sufficient guarantee thut the interpretation 
is neither a loose nor a thin one. Still, the question | 


arises, to which the published proposals furnish no visible answer, 
whether the candidate in English will not have cause for regret if 
he has not pursued his German studies further than is required by 
the earlier half- of the examination. He is not asked to have 
studied either “ Old German ” or any of those earlier forms of the 
Teutonic tongues which are more closely related to his own; of 
Old-Saxon and Frisian, of Gothic and the older forms of the 
Scandinavian languages, he may have learnt no more than is sup- 
plied to him in the notes of his text-books. In the same way, 
“Old French ” seems to be treated as unconnected with the growth 
of later English, or as requiring only to be read for the English 
part of the tripcs in some earlier or later “ translateur.” 

It will have been guessed from our remarks what appears to us 
the direction in which these proposals should be reconsidered 
before they are adopted by the University. Either throughout 
the scheme, or at all events in the latter half of it, a bifurcation 
should, in our opinion, be introduced between the Teutonic and 
the Romance languages, which would make it possible to secure a 
proper treatment of the latter, including of course Provencal, in 
the examination scheme. A sufficient knowledge of Latin, at all 
events in its later stages, would in any case have to be required in 
this division, where special credit might be given for special pro- 
ficiency by the small initials known to most of the little Triposes. 
The examination in the Teutonic languages should either compre- 
hend two subdivisions, or (as we should prefer) be subjected to 
another bifurcation. The principle of this partition would be 
the obvious one. In the one part the examination should combine 
with a thorough literary as well as a linguistic treatment of modern 

High) German, a demand fora reasonably sufficient knowledge of 
Old and Middle and High German, The other part should be 
the English division proper, in which a thorough knowledge of 
English would necessitate a competent acquaintance with Old- 
Saxon and Frisian, and with Gothic. Probably it would not be 
difficult for the eminent English scholars in the University to 
devise means by which the influence of the Scandinavian group 
at one period of the history of the language, and that of Old 
French at another, might find special recognition in the examina- 
tion. 

We are quite prepared to find these suggestions, which we pur- 
posely refrain from pursuing into detail, censured as too compli- 
cated, though, in truth, they imply only a threefold and obvious, 


‘instead of a twofold and arbitrary, division’ of the scheme. Nor 


should we wonder were they to be pooh-poohed as involving de- 
mands which it is out of the power of a mere English University 
to satisfy. If such is actually the case, we have only to observe 
that at Cambridge the hour for establishing what professes to be 
a Modern, and actually attempts to be a German, French, and 
English ‘Tripos, has not yet struck, We will say nothing of 
English scholars, such as the University might at the present day 
easily train in suflicient numbers with the aid of a Tripos of their 
own; but can it be seriously proposed to send forth a succession 
of students of French and German as the wearers of University 
honours in “ Modern Languages and Literature” who have satis- 
tied no tests beyond those which these proposals indicate? We 
are by no means moved by any apprehensions as to what will be 
said at Paris orat Munich. The matter is one which the good 
sense of Cambridge and the just pride of Cambridge are perfectly 
able to decide for themselves ; cod if the credit of her scholarship, 
whether of the old or of the new type, is to be upheld, the University 
will abstain from cheapening her honours as, to our knowledge at 
least, they have ever been cheapened before. 


CURDLE ON THE DRAMA, 


HERE is a writer in the current number of the Quarterly 
Review who strongly reminds us of Mr. Curdle. It will be in 

the memory of all students of Dickens that this distinguished 
person combined an extraordinary enthusiasm for the higher forms 
of drama with an unmeasured contempt for the contemporary 
stage. “As an exquisite embodiment of the poet's vision,” said 
Curdle, “and a realization of human intellectuality gilding with 
refulgent light our dreamy moments and laying open a new and 
magic world before the mental eye, the drama is gone, perfectly 
gone.” Such also is the opinion of the writer in the Quarterly. 
His despondency is nowise inferior to Curdle’s, and in an elaborate 
paper upon “ The English Stage ” he frankly adopts the intellectual 
attitude of the great critic of Portsmouth, even though he cannot. 
at all times claim to be his equal in grace or grandeur of expres- 
sion. He yields to no one, not even to Mr. Curdle himself, in ad- 
miration of the actors of earlier times whom he has not seen, or in 
depreciation of those pigmy exponents of the art who have had the 
temerity to be his contemporaries. After reading what he has to 
say of the modern drama we are indeed struck by the obvious 
disadvantage which an actor suffers in being forced to provide 
entertainment for his own generation. Clearly there was a sub- 
stratum of sound sense in Charles Lamb's desperate resolution to 
“ write for antiquity,” and our players would no doubt greatly gain 
in the esteem of a certain class of critics if they could follow 
the humourist’s example and accept a “starring” engagement In 
a previous century. For it is wonderful to note how deeply 
many men are moved by the acting of Garrick who would 
nevertheless be ashamed to lose their self-possession in a modern 
theatre; and, as their emotions are of necessity independent 
of the presence of the artist, it may fairly be presumed that 
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even performers of less authority might fairly hope to win a mea- 
sure of applause if they could only by some magical contrivance 
retire into the sacred recesses of the past. And yet it would not 
be quite fair to the writer in the Quarterly to say that there is no 
tie which binds him to the present. Even the austere critical de- 
portment of Mr. Ourdle yielded at the touch of genius; and, bit- 
terly as he felt the degeneracy of the modern stage, he could not 
be quite blind to the extraordinary talent of “The Phenomenon.” 
As he took oceasion to explain at some length to young Nickleby, 
he recognized in the performances of this gifted child a combina- 
tion of the most opposite and excellent qualities of art, for which 
he sought elsewhere in vain. And, be it said in justice to the 
Quarterly Reviewer, that he has also a “ phenomenon” in reserve. 
When we had read only the first portion of his paper we were half 
disposed to doubt whether his well-ordered enthusiasm would 
bring him so near to our own time as to admit the ill-regulated 
genius of Edmund Kean; and it was therefore a pleasant surprise 
to discover that it ultimately enabled him to do justice to the 
talent of Miss Helen Faucit. The memories of Miss Faucit’s acting 
reconcile the Reviewer to his age; and, although it is no longer 
possible for the public to witness the exercise of her art, it is agree- 
able to reflect that its recent glories serve, like the precocious 
graces of the “ phenomenon,” to keep a hopeless critic from absolute 
despxir. 
he substance of the charge which the writer in the Quarterly 
brings against the contemporary stage has grown somewhat stale 
by iteration. We have all heard of the evil wrought to the 
actor's art from the pernicious practice of long runs, of the degra- 
dation in public taste resulting from lavish expenditure upon 
the details of scenery and costume, and of the urgent necessity of 
at once persuading our players to emulate the legendary self- 
denial of their fellows in France, where, as we have been so often 
and so confidently assured, the leading performers like nothing so 
well as the duty of impersonating characters of secondary im- 
portance. Something, no doubt, remains to be said on all these 
points; but, if it is to have weight or influence, it must take a 
form that is free from pedantry and prejudice. It is idle to 
attempt to force upon those who have the conduct of the modern 
theatre conditions which they are obviously unable to accept, and 
it is equally unintelligent to persistently blind our eyes to some 
of the special advantages of the modern system which are 
closely associated with its defects. It is by no means clear, 
for example, that there is nothing to be said, even from the 
int of view of the actor's art, in mitigation of the sentence that 
is commonly pronounced against what are known as “long runs.” 
The sweeping declaration of the Reviewer on this subject is worth 
quoting as an example of the critical spirit which characterizes the 
whole paper. “Not the genius of a Garrick or a Pritchard,” he 
writes, “could have resisted the deadening influence of performing 
the same character continuously night after night for half a year 
ormore. Being what they were—creatures of quick sensibility, 
and themselves shaken by the emotions they portrayed—to have 
attempted to perform through long runs the parts which they 
sustained in either tragedy or comedy would have been simply 
impossible ; their bodies and minds must have broken down beneath 
the strain. Under such conditions, moreover, fine acting of great 
parts obviously becomes impossible, They lose their freshness and 
zest for the actor, and he drops into a merely mechanical reiteration 
of certain pre-arranged effects, at the back of which there is no 
or feeling, and in the end scarcely even active intelligence.” 
ow, whatever may be the vices and defects inseparable from the 
stem of long runs, there is a radical fallacy in such reasoning as 
is. No doubt the often-repeated performance of a long and 
arduous part is extremely fatiguing to the player, and hinders the 
varied exercise of his talent. But, giving all due weight to this 
admission, it is obviously inappropriate to discuss the actor's art as 
though it were an affair of the affections. To speak of the actor as 
being shaken by the emotions he portrays is in effect to place a seri- 
ous pursuit upon a purely sentimental basis. It is the sort of argu- 
‘ment that would come aptly from the lips of a school-girl, and is 
indeed only to be matched by the suggestion thrown out in another 
passage later on in the article wherein the critic commits himself 
to the fantastic declaration that Miss Faucit’s success upon the 
Stage was due to the pains she took “to elevate her own nature, 
80 that it transfused itself insensibly into the ideal types of woman- 
hood to which she was called upon to give life upon the stage.” 
The qualities by which a great actor sways his audience have, we 


are pleased to think, a more solid foundation than this, for if they | 


1ad not, what, we might ask, would become of the artist whose 
life and mind had become so pure and ennobled that he could not 
condescend to identify himself with the villainy of Iugo or the 


cowardice and treachery of Macbeth? And if the actor suffers, | 


a8 we may fairly admit is often the case, by the repetition of a 
part which exhausts his intellectual and physical energy, there is 


nevertheless something to be said on the other side of the question. 


Apart from the added compieteness of scenic presentment which a | 
manager is encouraged to bestow upon a piece that is destined to | 


ld @ permanent place upon the stage, it is conceivable, and we 
believe it is true, 
to his conception of the character the advantage of longer and more 


at the actor in like manner is disposed to give | 


patient study. The modern sentiment for what is appropriate in| 
scenery has not been altogether without its corresponding influence | 


upon the exercise of the actor’s art, and every touch of added 


himself or by the scene-painter, supposing always that it is con- 
ceived in a true and we one will serve to render the result 
& more faithful image of the poet’s thought. 


that is given to the performance, whether by the player 


| 


This, however, is not the opinion of the writer in the Quarterly. 
Though his utterances on the subject are not always consistent, he 
would seem to long for the return of those earlier and brighter 
days of the drama when the scenery was incomplete and the cos- 
tume inappropriate. Here indeed he merely gives voice to an 
opinion which is commonly held to distinguish allorthodox admi- 
rers of Shakspeare. Because the great dramatist’s works were 
imperfectly mounted in his own day they ought, by some strange 
logic, to be imperfectly mounted now. The author, so it would 
seem, is not to be credited with having vividly realized in his im- 
agination the realistic surroundings that were for so long a period 
beyond the resources of the theatre. Some such conclusion at 
least must be drawn from the extraordinary objection which the 
writer raises to Mr. Irving’s attempt to avail himself of the oppor- 
tunities for picturesque etfect afforded by the comedy of Much Ado 
about Nothing. It is, we are told, “ a grave violation of propriety ” 
to introduce the grand altar of a church in the scene of the inter- 
rupted marriage of Claudio and Hero, and it is further “an out- 
rage to reverential feeling,” that the lovers should continue to 
converse “ close to the altar-rails.” This is positively suburban in 
its rigid sense of decorum. We remember in the days of our 
nea an old nurse who strongly objected to Paradise Lost 

cause of the poet's freedom in dealing with the character of 
Satan, but we have never till now encountered a religious sense so 
delicate as to be shocked by the pictorial representation of the 
interior of a church. But this particular criticism, however 
ridiculous it may appear, is only a sample of much pedantic stuff 
that is spoken and written upon the question of stage scenery. 
The writer in the Quarterly had evidently not clearly realized to 
himself the fact, until he saw it adequately presented on the stage, 
that the scene was conceived by Shakspeare as having taken place 
in the interior of a church. The discovery now comes upon him 
with a sort of shock, and he forthwith brings against the manager 
a charge of impropriety which, if it were not ludicrous in itself, 
might with more justice be laid at the door of the poet. And it 
will be found upon examination that much of ‘the current 
talk about the evil that flows from excessive elaboration of 
scenic effect rests upon no better foundation. If the presence 
of scenery is found to injure the more vita! elements of a dramatic 
representation, it is because too little, and not too much, pains 
have been bestowed upon its preparation. Inappropriate scenery 
is bad scenery, but the degree of inappropriateness is certain! 
not to be measured by the success with which the author’s avowe 
intention is vividly presented to the audience. Nor are we of 
those who believe that the Shakspearian revivals at the Lyceum 
Theatre have been made acceptable only or even mainly in virtue 
of the splendour of material surroundings. Mr. Irving might 
fairly appeal against any such conclusion by citing the first pro- 
duction of Hamlet, which owed little or nothing to scenic ac- 
companiments ; he could also quote instances where Shakspeare 
has been tried elsewhere with every advantage of careful and 
elaborate mounting, and has yet failed to win public approval. 
And upon this point, as we have already hinted, even the 
writer in the Quarterly is a somewhat uncertain witness. For, 
although at one moment he would seem to attribute the suc- 
cess of Mr. Irving and Miss Terry to the care that is taken 
“to captivate the eye and to hide the weakness of the actors 
in the splendour of the scenery, the beauty and archeological fit- 
ness of the dresses, and the exceptional skill of the stage-grouping 
and general arrangements,” yet in an earlier passage he has 
noted the inevitable failure which in two instances resulted from 
an attempt to give ‘a scenic completeness to Shakspeare which 
his plays do not really require.” Clearly then the performances at 
the Lyceum have something to offer to the public which is not in- 
cluded in the accounts of the stage-carpenter, and if, as we are 
assured, “ it is by the frequent sacrifice of truth and fitness to mere 
scenic effect that the taste of the best class of Mr. Irving’s 
audience is revolted,” there must be some other and more vital 

uality which pleads in apology for these “ violations of propriety.” 

Jan it be, to recall the memcrable words of Mr. Curdle, that as 
an ee of the poet’s vision” the drama is not yet wholly 
dea 


ENGLAND'S DUTY TO ARCHZOLOGY. 


“ HEN Joshua Barnes was bringing out his edition of 
Homer, he extorted the consent of Mrs. Barnes to the 
investment of her fortune in that work by representing the Iliad 
as the composition of King Solomon.” ‘This diverting anecdote 
is told by Professor Jebb in his brief and businesslike article on a 
“ British Institute at Athens” in the Fortnightly Review. The 
story is a kind of parable, English scholars and students of 
archeology, English historians, and English travellers not “ per- 
sonally conducted ” are the Joshua Barnes of the moment. As 
for Mrs. Barnes, she is like the “ Tommy” of the celebrated sermon 
on the text “ Pat-a-cake, pat-a-cake, baker's man.” The preacher 
of that oration reminded his audience that “Tommy is you, my 
brethren, Tommy is I, Tommy is all of us.” And Mrs. Barnes, 
in the interpretation of the parable, is “ all of us,” all of us tax- 
ying, ratepaying, and collection-making British subjects, who 
the wherewithal. Our scholars are naturally and properly 
interested in a work even more important, and requiring even 
more money, than Joshua Barnes's edition of the Iliad. That 
work is to put England in her proper place among the countries 
which promote the study of ancient art, history, and custom, 
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as observed in the material relics, the statues, buildings, and in- 
scriptions of the past. It is a work that can best and most ecouo- 
mically be aided by the establishment of a British Institute, with 
students, a library, and a director at Athens, or in some other 
town of the Levant. France, Germany, the United States have 
all Institutes of this kind, and all are making discoveries in the 
field which England has often cultivated, and should cultivate 
again. But here we are met by the difficulty of raising money. 

Now it is manifest, and needs no new experiment, that Mrs. 
Barnes, the moneyed partner, that the British Government and 
the British taxpayer will do nothing for the study of art which is 
“pagan, we are sorry to say,” as Mr. Pecksniff observed about the 
Sirens. The public has been educated to take an interest in 
Biblical archeology. Its education in other kinds of archeology 
is as yet rudimentary. We can almost imagine the great public, 
or some journal which ministers to the intellectual wants of the 
great public, paying for excavations which would illustrate the 
exodus of the Israelites from Egypt. But the Daily Telegraph, 
which nobly came down with iis money in the matter of the 
Chaldzan Deluge, cares much less for the deluge of Deucalion. 
Jerusalem is more interesting than Ilios, King Solomon than the 
blind old man of Scio’s rocky isle. It is very difficult, with the 
best intentions, to connect the Israelites with Homer. At the 
most one can only say that the Sidonian artificers of Hiram, the 
Tyrian workers who decorated the Temple of Solomon, contributed 
their embroideries, and gold-work and silver-work to the fane of 
the Ilian Athene and the adornment of the Argive Hera. Mene- 
Jaus may bave landed in the mouth of the river A2gyptus when 
the King that knew not Joseph was oppressing the children of 
Israel. Nay, it even seems more than probable that the children 
of Israel were making bricks without straw when the Aquaiusha 
and the Khita, the Leku and the Tuirsha (Achzeans, Hittites, 
Lycians, Tyrrhenians ?) were invading Egypt. But these links 
between historical Israel and pre-Homeric Greece are too faint for 
Mrs. Barnes. The great public and the Government will not pay 
for a British Institute at Athens. “ The literary enthusiasm of 
wealthy England,” as Lord Sherbrooke says, must supply the 
money, if the money is ever to be supplied. Now the literary 
enthusiasm of wealtay England is not so fiery and so liberal as 
might be wished. We must follow Professor Jebb’s account of 
the purposes and expenses of a British Institute in Athens, and 
endeavour to show that the objects for which money is asked are 
not unworthy. 

“A permanent agency at a central point of the Hellenic 
countries ”is what scholarship ueeds. At such a point, and by 
qualified students, the ancient. aud the modern records and varieties 
of Greek could best be studied. Excursions to ancient sites could 
be facilitated, and, above all, discoveries and excavations could 
best be made by men “ on the spot.” The French obtain what we 
wish to get, by aid of a Government Institution, the Ecole Fran- 
¢aise, with its six terminable fellowships, and its Fellows who send 
annual reports to the Academy of Inscriptions and of Belles Lettres. 
“One may be excavating, while another is studying Greek cera- 
mics, a third examining manuscripts, a fourth working at the Neo- 
Hellenic dialects... .. The Government defrays the whole cost, 
which is about 2,400/. a year.” The German School has five tra- 
velling bursaries of about 150/. a year each, awarded at Berlin, on 
the strength of academic testimonials, of literary performance, and, 
generally, of warranted promise.” The money, unless we misunder- 
stand Professor Jebb, is supplied bytheState. The School oftheUnited 
States is endowed with an annual sum of 450/. subscribed by several 
American Colleges, The Corporation of Harvard University allows 
to its Greek Professor, the present Director, a sum of 600/. a year 
during his absence at Athens. The students pay no fees; on the 
other hand, the school does not lodge them nor any way contri- 
bute to their expenses. The Director's house “contains the 
library of the school open to the use of members.” Each 
member of the school is to submit yearly at least one thesis to 
the Director, embodying the results of his work. The Ecole 
Frangaise has given to the world M., About’s novel Le Rot des 
Montagnes, and the result of excavations at Delos. The Ameri- 
ean schvol has, we understand, already investigated the relics at 
Assos. It is high time that we had a school and were doing 
something beyond what the Hellenic Society, with its limited 
resources, can achieve for the study of archeology. . 

Professor Jebb says that our school, when founded, should not 
only be a centre for explorations, but should supply books and 
advice to British travellers, “not specialists in archeology, who 
wish to supplement their classical studies by an intelligent survey 
of classical lands.” ‘ The school should not provide lodgings for 
its members, nor should it defray any part of their expenses.” 
Membership should be open to all accredited persons from colleges 
and Universities of Great Britain and Ireland and the British 
Museum, and the use of the library should perhaps be permitted, 
on payment of a fee, to other studious British subjects. 

We now come to the question of expense, which to our mind 
Professor Jebb rates at rather too low a tigure. We are nation- 
ally a more expensive race than French or Germans. First a 
house is needed, and this outlay is put (for purchase of site. and 


“ building) at 3,700/. The fund for the Director's salary (Sool. a 


year) Ogee at 4 per cent., 12,500/. The library is reckoned 
at 7ool.,.and misce!laneous expenses at 2,000], This makes 
18,g00/. as a merely approximate estimate. Perhaps we had 
better “leave a margin,” like Pip and Herbert Pocket, and say a 
lump sum of 25,000/. And now we arrive at the difficult question 
of raising that sum, It is true that we have many liberal and 


wealthy men, to whom 25,000/. isa mere trifle. But their gene- 
rosity commonly finds a local British outlet. To expend 25,000/, 
at Athens would not help to nurse a constituency, or excite pro- 
fitable political gratitude of any kind, Neither would the boon 
ratify that honourable sentiment of local patriotism to which 
“English towns already owe museums, paris, and colleges. 
A man—and who can blame him?—likes to spend his 
money at home. We have all something of the spirit of the 
Scotchman who “ keepit his ain fish-guts to feed his ain sea- 
maws.” We have Herodes, so to speak, but not Herodes Atticus, 
Professor Jebb justly applauds the liberality of the British Herodes 
who restores cathedrals, provides picture-galleries, and presents 
public parks. But this pious founder’s motto (and a very good 
motto) is Spartam nactus es, hanc exorna. He exornates Bir- 
mingham or Dundee, and Attica is not the native land of his soul. 
Indeed, this is not unlike Professor Jebb’s own conclusion. 
“‘ What we seem to lack is scarcely the spirit of Herodes Atticus 
—the spirit of a generosity which flows in all the obvious and 
popularly recognized channels—but rather a more original and 
inventive instinct of muniticence.” Precisely. Professor Jebb 
adds, “ Meanwhile I am far from sharing the despondency of some 
friendly counsellors, who despair of an appeal to public sub- 
scription in favour of a British school at Athens.” Neither dor 
we quite despair, but it seems to us that this is a case in which 
scholars must do what they can to help themselves. They 
are, and ever have been, poor in worldly wealth; of 
silver and gold they have little. But they are not absolutely 
paupers. The Universities, or perhaps we should say the colleges: 
in the Universities, can do something. If we only spent less im 
agonizing “ new buildings” at Oxford and Cambridge, if we did 
not turn commonplace architects loose in our fair old quadrangles, 
to knock down and build up, and change square for round, there- 
would be plenty of money for the true cause and service of litera- 
ture and science. “It is possible,” says Professor Jebb, “ that 
some college might be willing to allocate a Fellowship to be held 
ex officio by the Director for the time being of the British School 
at Athens.” Or several colleges might take part in this arrange- 
ment. But the colleges have recently been redistributing their 
funds, and we doubt whether there is much money and good will 
left for anything more in this direction. Our hope is, however, that 
when once the subject is understood, sums of money will come in 
from various sources. The subscriptions of the learned themselves. 
might amount to no inconsiderable total. After all, it is 
they who will be directly benefited by all newly-acquired 
lore. Twenty pounds is not a very crushing subscription, even 
for a scholar or a belletristic trifler, and the Hellenic Society 
has probably at its command the machinery for organizing a sub- 
scription. If neither Government, nor the great public, nor 
Herodes Londinensis, nor the Universities will help us, let us do 
it ourselves. That is the spirit in which British scholars may 
hopefully approach the subject. When a man wants to econo 
mize, he first cuts off his learned societies. But these are a 
perpetual drain on small incomes, In this case we only want a 
thousand subscriptions of twenty pounds in the interests of learn- 
ing and of patriotism, for the good name of England is concerned. 
We should not lag behind France, and Germany, and the States. 


In the National Review Mr. Newton, the doyen of English 
archeologists and explorers, gives a succinct account of the history 
of archeological science. With Fellows and Mr. Newton our 
Museum has done a great deal. Mr. Wood has not been idle, the: 
Society of Dilettanti have been “faithful to their ancient tra- 
ditions.” We have had no Schliemann who quite out-Herods 
Herodes Atticus, and whose discoveries easily redeem his theories 
and his style. Mr. Newton publishes some facts about the 
Mycenzean treasures which are still too little known in England. 
These treasures do not belong to the half-savage “clay age” of 
Dr. Schliemann’s Ilios; and the recently observed details of the 
gold-work may be understood as contirmation of Homer's 
descriptions. The scabbards of the swords of Agamemnon and his 
comrades were encrusted with rust when first dug out of the 
earth. They have been cleaned, and examined by Mr. Kouma- 
noudes, and are found to be covered with designs in red and paler 
gold :— 


The subjects represented on these scabbards are a lion-hunt, a lion 
attacking a herd of deer, winged monsters, fish, and plants. 

The manes of the lions are of red gold, their bodies of paler gold, probably 
electrum. So with the flowers—the stalk, leaves, and branches are of 
gold, the calyxes of electrum. The same distinction of colour is observed 
between the sea and the fish swimming in it, and also in representing the 
birds—in which the colour of the blood flowing from their wounds is dis- 
criminated from the colour of their feathers. Further variety is obtained 
by the use of enamel in portions of the background. In the description of 
the ploughing on the shield of Achilles, the poet says that the furrow be- 
hind the ploughman was black, as ploughed land is, although being of 
gold. Probably to produce a change of colour, a dark enamel, such as that 
found in the scabbards, was combined with the gold. Homer, therefore, s¢ 
far from inventing a shield of Achilles out of his imagination, as was for- 
merly contended, derived many details both of subject and technical execu- 
tion from works of art which he had actually seen, and which inspired him 
with the conception of what a work by the god Hephestos himself might 
have been. So, again, in regard to the choice of subjects: on these scab- 
bards, and throughout the Mycenwan antiquities, they prove that whea 
Hesiod describes the crown of Pandora as ornamented with “all manner of 
creatures such as the sea and the land breed,” he borrowed these ornaments 
from the art of his own time. 


Now there may never have been any Agamemnon; but if ever @ 
Mycenrean king was slaughtered by treason with his company, and 
so became the historical nucleus of the epic, we fancy that king 
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wore his sword in one of these curious scabbards. “There will 
come no other Odysseus for ever” says the hero on his return to 
Telemachus, and we shall come on no other Agamemnon. But 
the difficulty remains that the Agamemnon of Homer was much 
more ancient than the poet's own time, whereas the Mycensan 

ld-work resembles the very gold-work of the Homeric age. 
The discovery at all events, and however interpreted, is a lively 
stimulus to fresh work and fresh exertion. Thousands of years of 
civilization are under the soil in the Levant, and this country 
should contribute to unveil all that ancient world of mighty men 
who came befure and after Agamemnon, 


M. RENAN’S SOUVENIRS. 


Qtr is a day of Memoirs, Confessions, Autobiographies, A polo- 
A gias. The greatest living divine of the Roman Catholic 
Church and the leaders respectively of both the Liberal and Con- 
servative parties in England of our own day have, in their dilferent 
ways, illustrated this prevalent tendency to self-portraiture. We 
have had something like an autobiography, though not given to 
the world by himself, of the most conspicuous English prelate of 
the present century, as well as of the veteran philosopher some of 
whose most ardent worshippers show a disposition, since reading 
his Reminiscences, to burn what once they adored. It can be no 
matter for surprise therefore that’a writer so long and so pro- 
minently before the public, not merely of his own country but of 
Europe, as M. Ernest Renan should have presented us with a 
volume of Souvenirs ad’ Enfance et de Jeunesse. M. Renan, no less 
than Cardinal Newman or Mr. Gladstone, has a tale to tell of 
mental development or evolution. It may, as they claim for theirs, 
be a consistent and legitimate development, but at all events he, 
like them, has not ended where he began. If the fervent Anglican 
who denounced the Pope as Antichrist has developed into the 
ablest living apologist of Papal claims, and the “ Bayard of Con- 
servatism ” into the leader of the Liberal party, so too has the 
devout boy-student of Tréguier and tonsured cleric of St. Sulpice 
“ceased to be a Catholic, or in the ordinary sense a Christian.” 
M. Renan must in fact on his own showing be classified in the etymo- 
logical sense of+the word as an “infidel,” rather than a sceptic 
merely, for he is at pains to assure us that he has deliberately 
rejected all belief in the Christian revelation. Yet his attitude 
of mind towards the faith he has discarded is as utterly unlike 
that of “Tom Paine, the infidel”—who can hardly indeed be 
said to have ever been a Christian—as his exquisite grace and 
refinement of diction are unlike the coarse brutality of the Age of 
Reason. Paine tells us how, when he first heard of the doctrine 
of the Atonement as a child of seven years old, he “revolted at 
it.” M. Renan, after all these years of reluctant antagonism to the 
faith of his childhood, describes himself as “un prétre manqué,” 
a kind of religious “ déclassé.” He has abandoned Christianity, 
but he still “regrets” the faith he has lost, and can find no 
resting-place for the sole of his foot elsewhere. He still desires— 
very unlike Tom Paine and his modern followers—to be “a moral 
disciple of Jesus,” and is so farfrom aspiring to become an apostle of 
unbetief that he roundly denies the right of all but a select few “ not 
to believe in Christianity.” For the great mass of his unbelieving 
countrymen he does not affect to disguise his eloquent scorn ; 
“the Parisian gamin disposes with a jest of problems which 
exercised Pascal; are we to suppose the urchin is Pascal's intel- 
lectual superior? * Nay, he recalls with pathetic insistence the 
old Breton lezend of the wicked city of Ys, from which King 
Gradlon fled to Quimper in obedience to a heavenly warning before 
it sank, like another Sodom, under the avenging wave, and whose 
bells still chime perpetually under the sea, as the old church bells 
of his childhood “are always chiming in his heart.” Such 
an assailant, perhaps his old teachers might be disposed to suspect, 
is not far from the kingdom of God; it is at least not wonderful 
that his new allies should distrust him, and indeed he confesses 
himself that they are right. He dislikes, naturally enough, the 
present French Republic, “ with its politics abandoned to third- 
rate men and adventurers,” and has little love for democracy itself, 
as he clings to “the Christian” but undemoeratic “ virtues of 
modesty and politeness,” which he learnt at Tréguier and St. 
Sulpice. In short, he says, and evidently says truly, that he is 
“aman of two minds.” The general result of these frank self- 
Tevelutions may be summed up in saying that the author would 
be only too glad, if he could see his way to it, to return to the faith 
he has abjured, and that he would be a most uncompromising 
believer if he did. i 

M. Renan is a man of exceptional powers and accomplishments, 
and his experience may be rezarded as in some sense unique ; but 
the special interest of this frank confession lies in the indisputable 
fact that his case is also in a very real sense a representative one. 
There are many others in the rank of modern unbelief of whose 
utterances, however fierce and defiant—and that M. Renan’s never 
are—it may yet be truly said that “under them all there runs 
& loud perpetual wail, as of souls in pain,” or, to adopt his 
own metaphor, the church bells of the buried city are still ring- 
Ing in their ears. And therefore a study of his Apologia, which 
could not fail in any case to be interesting, has something more 
than a purely individual significance. We have seen alread 
that M. Renan himself, so far from scouting the Divine 
exemplar of Christian ethics, professes himself as much as ever 

&moral disciple of Jesus.” Strauss in the same way told us 


that, while the Gospel story was a myth, “the moral contents ” 
of the Gospel must te retained. How far M. Renan or Strauss or 
other individual unbelievers may have realized this ideal in their 
own persons it would be at once invidious and unprofitable to 
inquire. “ One swallow does not make the spring,” and the question 
of practical importance is not as to the moral standard of this or 
that particular individual, but whether the ethical superstructure 
would maintain its place in a society from whose convictions the 
dogmatic basis had disappeared. M. Renan himself, who vehe- 
mently insists that “ few in reality have the right not to believe 
in Christianity,” does not seem to be at all anxious for the experi- 
ment to be tried. But while we regard ceo oc as to some 
extent a typical one, it is with his own mental history that we are 
just now primarily concerned. Those who are familiar with 

is writings will not need to be reminded that by Christianity he 
understands Catholicism—of course in the Roman sense of the 
term—and that for any kind of Protestant compronrise, as he 
would view it, he feels an undisguised contempt. It was one aim 
of his Hibbert Lectures three years ago to ijasist that “ Romanism 
and Christianity are synonymous terms.” But more than this, it 
is clear from his latest volume that for him Christianity means not 
only Catholicism exclusively, but Catholicism of the very straitest 
—some of his own former coreligionists would perhaps not 
hesitate to say the silliest—kind. For Catholics like Dupanloup 
and Montalembert, though he may have persoually admired 
or loved them, he can profess no intellectual respect. They 
were believers by a happy or unhappy accident, but at bottom 
they were unconsciously sceptics. When one of the professors at 
St. Sulpice cautioned him against the use of reason, and added 
that, if he used it, “he was no Christian,” his comment is, “ I was 
much startled, but Ae was right, and I wish I had listened to him.” 
The crisis came at last from his finding historical difficulties in 
Scripture, which his teachers were unable to solve to his own 
satisfaction, and they evidently insisted—and rightly insisted, 
according to his own theory—on the extremest doctrine of literal 
inspiration ; a point on which, as Cardinal Newman not long ago 
took occasion to observe, their Church has defined nothing. Ilis 
critic in the Times considers that, “ had he been brought up under 
Newman or Pusey, he would probably have remained a Christian, 
and avery devout one.” It is always hazardous to speculate on con- 
tingent results, but he would no doubt have recognized in Newman 
a far more powerful and in Pusey a far more learned apologist of 
Christianity than he seems to have found among the professors at 
St. Sulpice. They would certainly not have told him that 
“reason was @ superfluous adjunct to faith,’ or allowed him to 
suppose that the credibility of revelation depended on the demon- 
strable accuracy of every historical detail in existing versions of 
the Old Testament; whether they would have satisfied his doubts 
is another question. 

It is not however to his training at St. Sulpice, still less at 

St. Nicholas College in Paris, where as a boy of fourteen he 
into the charge of M. Dupanloup, the future Bishop of Orleans, 
that M. Renan owes his peculiar and uncompromising attitude in 
the controversy between faith and reason. He owes it to his 
Breton birth. In that day to be born in Brittany was, one may 
say, to be born a Catholic, and a Catholic of the medizval not the 
modern type. Brittany is the land of memories and of ruins, and 
the traces of two separate epochs of religious and social life, the 
old pagan and the medizval Christian, seem to be as indelibly 
stereotyped on the minds of the people as on the face of the soil. 
The northern coast-line between Lannion and Tréguier, where M, 
Renan was born and spent his first fourteen years, is the very home 
and cradle of Arthurian legend, and the quaint little town, once 
the city, of Tréguier was for nearly a thousand years the site of an 
episcopal see, suppressed with those of Dol, St. Pol de Léon, and 
St. Malo, in the sweeping reconstruction of French dioceses effected 
by the Concordat of 1801. The old cathedral, founded in the 
ninth century, which shares. to the full that peculiar air of 
sternness characteristic of Breton church architecture, stands un- 
changed in the silent market-place, and has a fine triforium and 
a twelfth-century cloister opening out of the northern transept. 
The see was suppressed several years before M. Renan’s birth, 
but “ the ideas of 89” had certainly not then secured —probably 
have not now—an entrance into what looks even more than St. 
Pol de Léon like a city of the dead. M. Renan was not taught 
in childhood the lesson conveyed in a modern Catéchisme du Libre 
Penseur, that no Deity is required, inasmuch as “ Nature always 
has been, is, and always will be, Republican, and therefore fit to 
govern herself,” which may help to account for the unfashionable 
dislike he still avows of Republicanism and democracy... Michelet 
would perhaps have been ready to say of him, what he said of 
Brittany, that he is “so Gaulish as to be hardly Freuch.” Among 
the natives of Brittany, “le pays le plus arriéré de la France,” 
as Parisian savans used contemptuously to call it, medieval 
Catholicism in its crudest form, and tinged with a strong admix- 
ture of the old Celtic paganism which it had gradually supplanted, 
still survives, and nowhere, if we may trust M. Renan’s early 
recollections, did it survive in more unsophisticated simplicity than 
at Tréguier, where he describes the people as steeped in super- 
stition, but gentle, brave, and generous. In this atmosphere he 
was born and bred, and his nurture has left too permanent an 
impress on his mind and character for any subsequent change of 
opinion or surroundings to efface. He was happy, he gives us to 
understand, in the simple faith of his chi at ier, and 
would fain have preserved it; the loss of it has put him out of 
conceit with the world and all that is therein, but in the atmo- 
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sphere of Parisian speculation it died a natural death, though it 
died hard. And to this day not only can he recognize no 
logical standing-ground for any form of Protestantism, but 
neither can he admit any form of Catholicism less stringent 
and exclusive than that of his Breton home. He would not of 
course exactly insist on worshipping all the uncanonized and 
perhaps apocryphal saints who cleimed his childish homage, or 
accepting all the unauthorized miraculous beliefs tolerated rather 
than encouraged by the clergy of his native town, but practicaily 
to his mind the choice seems to lie between Breton Catholicism 
and blank unbelief. Of his old master, Dupanloup, who was 
always kind to him as a boy, he retains an affectionate recollection, 
but he feels as little confidence as he felt then in his orthodoxy, 
and thinks he was better suited to train “diplomatists or 
orators” than priests. His teachers at St. Sulpice, like his earlier 

ides at Tréguier, had the root of the matter in them, and showed 
it when they cautioned him against the use of reason, but unfor- 
tunately the effect of their too faithful teaching was to extirpate 
the root of the matter from his own mind. He was assailed “ not 
by one but ten thousand doubts,” which they could not answer, 
and thus he resolved at last in sorrowful despair to abandon at 
once the ecclesiastical career and the Christian faith. The Liberal 
Catholics whom he so sharply denounces might be disposed to 
draw from his example a very different moral from that he points 
against them, and in which ultramontanes of the late 
M. Veuillot’s school would eagerly concur; and the Liberal 
Catholics would at least have as much to say for them- 
selves as their opponents. Several years ago, when the Vie de 
Jésus first appeared, the late Dr. Stanley referred to it in 
@ sermon preached before the University of Oxford as “ homage 
offered to Christ from an unexpected quarter.” ‘I'he phrase was 
not a happy one, and there were many of his hearers who did not 
particularly appreciate the kind of “ homage” offered to the hero 
of “a sweet Galilean idyl.” Butthere is no reason to doubt that 
it was sincere, however incongruous, and that the author would be 
only too glad, if he knew how, to remedy the incongruity by making 
it more worthy of its object. He is at heart not so much an 
unbeliever as a Christian who bas lost his faith, or, in his own 
words, “a spiritual déclassé,” and is so little inclined to curse tle 
creed of which he had once hoped to become a preacher that he 
narrowly misses blessing it altogether. 


THE NEW DEPARTURE BY THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 


} or Bank of England last week took a step which has seriously 
fluttered the City. What is called the London Money 
Market consists of the Bank of England, the joint-stock and pri- 
vate banks, the discount companies, discount houses, bill brokers, 
and bill dealers. The Bank of England is the centre of the 
system, the sun, as it were, rouud which all the others revolve. 
None of the others keep a reserve—a supply of cash, that is, more 
than is necessary to meet the daily demands of their business ; their 
reserve is kept for them by the Bank of England. The joint- 
stock and private banks receive deposits from the public, and lend 
cut the money so received to their customers, or invest it in the 
discount, that is, the purchase of bills. In reality, however, the 
banks discount bills at first hand only to asmall extent. The discount 
houses and bill brokers are supposed to specially study the trades 
with which they deal, to understand the conditions governing them, 
and the standing of the members engaged better than bankers can 
—to be, in short, experts in bills. And therefore, to a very large 
extent the banks, instead of discounting bills for the general public 
directly, discount them only at second-hand. The discount houses 
and bill brokersdiscountthe billsin the first placeand then rediscount 


-them with the banks. The banks are induced to do this because 


they think, as we. have just said, the discount houses and bill 
brokers understand the business better than themselves, and be- 
cause, moreover, they thus obtain additional security—the security 
of the intermediary as well as that of the original holder of the 
bills. To carry on this business the bill brokers and discount 
houses have to borrow largely from the banks, and their profits 
arise from the difference between what they pay for their loans 
and what they pay on rediscounting the bills. To illustrate the 
working of the system let us suppose that a bill broker borrows 
money from a bank at the rate of 2/. 158. per cent.,and that he 
discounts a bill for a customer, charging him 3/. per cent. He 
takes this bill to the same or some other bank, and rediscounts it, 
peying 2/. 178. 6d. Thus his net profit on the transaction is 2s. 6d. 
per cent. If he turns over in this way 100,000/., his total profit 
will be 125/. As the discount houses and bill brokers have but 
small capitals in comparison with the business they do, and as, 
moreover, they do not take deposits to any large extent from the 
general public, it may seem strange that the banks should trust 
them with such large sums, which are always lent for short 
periods, and very often on condition that they shall be repaid as 
soon as called for. They would not do so, in fact, but that 
they have confidence that the discount houses and bill brokers 
will be able to borrow at the Bank of England the money to 

y them if they cannot get it anywhere else. As the Bank 
of England keeps the ultimate reserve of the whole country, 
there are-occasions when it alone is able to lend. And on these 
occasions the assumption of the City is that the Bank of England 
will lend to all applicants who come to it with sufficient security. 


Bank has always lent to borrowers in good credit who offered 
sufficient security. But last week it announced that it would fall 
back upon an old, almost forgotten, rule, and henceforward would 
exercise a discretion as to whether it would lend or not. The 
announcement at once caused a flutter of apprehension throughout 
the City. The joint-stock and private banks saw immediately 
that, if the Bank of England really acted upon this announcement, 
they would not in future be able to reckon confidently upon repay- 
ment by the discount houses and bill brokers. For, should there 
arise a crisis, the Bank of England would be the only possible 
lender, and it could not be depended upon to lend to every one, 
The result might be most serious. 

The Bank of England has very much to urge in defence of this 
innovation. Although the Bank is the keeper of the ultimate 
reserve of the country, it is not a State institution. It is as much 
a private concern as any of the joint-stock banks, and its share- 
holders naturally wish to receive good dividends, Asarule they 
are wealthy men, who are proud of the position the Bank holds, 
and derive advantage from it in many ways. Still they are 
shareholders, and naturally like good dividends. But, like all 
other banks, the Bank of England can make profit only by lending 
money and discounting bills, or by investing in securities. The 
latter, however, is not banking business proper. And if the Bank 
of England is to remain a great bank, it must lend and discount, 
The discount houses and bill brokers, however, are the most for- 
midable competitors of the Bank of England. The discount 
houses, for instance, lend very largely upon the Stock Exchange, 
They go to the Bank, and borrow, perhaps, at 3 per cent., and 
they lend the money out again at 4 per cent., or it may be 5 per 
cent. In the same way the discount houses borrow money at the 
Bank, and employ this money in buying bills, thus snatching away 
the very kind of investment which is most proper for a banker. It 
is not surprising, then, that the directors and shareholders of the 
Bank of England should object to supplying their most formidable 
competitors with the means of competing against themselves. But, 
though they might grumble, it is hardly likely that they would act 
as they have now announced that they will do if this were all, 
Unfortunately, it must be admitted that the discount houses and 
bill brokers carry their competition to unwarrantable lengths. The 
discount houses, for example, are amongst the greatest supporters 
of the syndicates which are rigging the stock maykets at present. 
These syndicates are combinations formed for definite periods for 
the purpose either of running up or running down the prices of 
selected stocks, They often do not possess the means of doing 
this themselves, and they never possess quite enough means to do 
it. They are therefore dependent to some extent upon the dis- 
count houses and the banks for the means of carrying on their 
equntionn, And these operations are unquestionably too often 
illegitimate. Again, the bill brokers carry their competition for 
bills to extreme lengths. We all remember the case of the 
City of Glasgow Bank. And, though there is no such unsound 
business at present, yet it is certain that for some years past the 
bill brokers have unduly depressed the rate of discount by over- 
competition. The Bank of England, then, in taking action 
in this matter, is trying to put down what is a serious 
danger. ‘The shareholders and directors are not merely re- 
fusing to supply their own competitors with the means of 
competing against them, but they are also acting in the public 
interest in endeavouring to put a stop to illegitimate busi- 
ness. They appear, therefore, at first sight to be fully justified 
in what they have done. Business is conducted for the sake of 
profit, and business men cannot be expected to supply others with 
the means of reducing or taking away their own profits, On 
the other hand, men holding the position of trust which the 
directors of the Bank of England hold, it may be argued, are bound 
to oe a stop to illegitimate operations of which they are aware, 
and which can be carried on only by their aid. 

Nevertheless, we are afraid that the action just taken is 
ill advised, and that the directors before long will find them- 
selves compelled to withdraw from it. They have allowed a 
ie to grow up in which, as explained above, they are 
the keepers of the only reserve kept in the United Kingdom. 
Consequently, at certain times they alone have a reserve fund 
out of which to lend. If at such times they were to refuse 
to lend they might cause widespread disaster. They would 
certainly inflict much hardship and undeserved suffering; and 
they might even endanger their own institution. Let us suppose 
that a discount establishment was known to have upon its b 
several directors of highly speculative tendencies, that it was 
engaged in some questionable transaction, and that it was 
supplying syndicates with the means of rigging the stock markets. 
And suppose that in a time of crisis this institution, still in a 
solvent condition, and with fully adequate securities, were to 
apply to the Bank of England for a loan to tide it over a tem- 
porary difficulty. If it were refused, the consequence might be a 

anic. A loan probably could not be obtained anywhere else, for the 
joint-stock and private banks would be anxious about their own 
safety. If this institution were obliged to close its doors, several 
other institutions and many private traders, dependent in some 
way or other on this one, would also be made bankrupt. The 
result would be an alarm which might swell into a panic, and 
might cause a disaster greater than we have seen in London for 
many a year. It may be assumed that the directors of the 
of England in a situation such as we have imagined wou!d not 
venture to refuse the application. The directors are amongst the 


-For many years past this assumption has been fully justified. The 
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transactions of vast magnitude, which would be seriously affected 
by any shock to credit. Moreover, however they may affect to 
deny that the Bank of England performs a public function, they 
are aware that, in spite of their protest, the world looks upon the 
Bank as the keeper of the ultimate reserve of the kingdom, and 
they are also aware that they and their predecessors have by 
their conduct confirmed the world in so looking upon it. Lastly, 
they have a character for commercial honour to maintain. 
And if a crisis such as we have supposed were to arise, they would 
shrink from what would certainly cause much suffering, and pos- 
sibly a great disaster. Just now credit is good, there is scarcely 
any speculation, and there is not much unsound business. The 
directors therefore can venture upon innovations like that of last 
week. But in a time of great inflation and much anxiety they would 
not be able to act upon their new rule, and therefore it might have 
been better if the new rule had not been announced. There is but 
one way in which the Bank of England can relieve itself of the 
obligations now resting upon it. The force of circumstances has 
made it a quasi-State bank, and it can cease to be so only by in- 
ducing the other banks to keep a sufficient reserve. Of their own 
free will the other banks never will do this. For to keep a suffi- 
cient reserve would mean to keep unemployed large capitals, which 
now can be made to earn large profits. In other words, to keep a 
sufficient reserve would be to cut down their annual dividends 
from 15 or 20 per cent. to 5 or 7 per cent. The directors would 
not venture to propose such a policy to the shareholders, and 
the shareholders would not agree to it if proposed. They have 
bought their shares because the dividends are so high, and if 
the dividends were reduced to the rate now paid by the Bank 
of England the shareholders would lose a very large propor- 
tion of their capita). Voluntarily therefore the other banks 
will never keep sufficient reserves. ‘Therefore if the Bank of 
England wishes to relieve itself from the functions it now 
performs towards the money market, it must adopt some course 
that will compel the other banks to keep such reserves. Merely 
to act so as temporarily to inconvenience the discount houses 
and bill brokers, and throw’ discredit upon a few of them, will 
not induce the other banks to keep such reserves. And, as we 
have shown, the Bank of England will not otherwise be able to 

rsist in the course announced last week. No doubt it would be 

ighly desirable that the other banks should be made to keep 
sufficient reserves. The present system is so dangerous that it is 
marvellous that it has worked so well up to the present time, and 
there is always danger that it may break down some day or other. 
But the question is how to induce the other banks to keep 
reserves. They have every motive for not doing so, and they 
can truly 94 to all croakers that the existing system so far has 
worked well, 


PROGRAMMES AND CONCERTS. 


se musical season is proceeding with all its wonted severity. 
The critics have had, and are still having, a very busy 
time. On the evening of the 27th of April the Sacred Harmonic 
Society ‘gare the public Schubert’s “ Mass in E Flat” and Mendels- 
sohn’s Lobgesang ; on the 11th of May it will round off its first 
season, under the new conditions, with a performance of the 
Messiah, On the afternoon of the 28th of April the Bach Choir 
wound up its affairs for the year by the performance (its seventh, 
by the way) of the great musician's tremendous “ Mass in B Minor” 
—Die Hohe Messe, as it is sometimes called. Next Monday Herr 
Richter will conduct the first of his concerts, an “In Memoriam ” 
to Richard Wagner, consisting of selections from Tristan und 
Isolde, Parsifal, and the Gétterdéimmerung, with Beethoven's 
Fifth Symphony—“the Hamlet Symphony,” as it has been 
termed—to follow. Next Wednesday, at the Albert Hall, Mme. 
Christine Nilsson makes her first appearance in England after 
her American journey, in company with Mme. Trebelli, Mme. 
Patey, Mr. Santley, and Mr. Sims Reeves, who will sing 
Beethoven's “ Adelaide” and the perennial “Death of Nelson,” 
and who will bear a part with the Swedieh singer in the 
“Miserere” from the Trovatore. On the evening of the same 
day Mr. Cusins will conduct for the Philharmonic Society a 
fe tneens of the “ Pastoral Symphony,” a Violin Concerto by 

ax Bruch, Chopin's pianoforte, “Concerto in F Minor,” the 
“ Marche hongroise ” from the Damnation, anda new “ Symphonic 
Ballad” (whatever that may be), by Mr. Mackenzie, on La 
Belle Dame sans Merci, John Keats's wonderful little romance. 
And on Saturday next Mr. John Boosey—assisted by Mme. 
Lemmens-Sherrington, Miss Mary Davies, Mme. Antoinette 
Sterling, Mme. Norman-Néruda, Mr. Edward Llo d, and Mr. 
Santley—will give a morning ballad concert at St. James's Hall. 

‘e these lines are in print, Sefior Sarasate—whose prodigious 
agility has been received with an enthusiasm which could hardly 
have been bettered if its object had been as great as an artist as 
he is great as an executant—will have been heard for the last time 
this season ; and soon after they have been read M. Vladimir de 
Pachmann will have played more Chopin at the recital announced 
by him for Saturday afternoon at St. James's Hall. Of euburban 
Concerts and the doings of the Crystal Palace orchestra it is im- 
Possible to speak, . The town is inundated with music; and only 
San of exceptional nerve and endurance can hope to survive the 


One of the pleasantest concerts of the season, so far as it has 


gone, was that given by Mr. Sims Reeves, at St. James's Hall, 
on the afternoon of Tuesday last. The room was filled to over- 
flowing ; and more than once the audience, as usual, was rather 
enthusiastic and sentimental than artistic and nice. The in- 
strumental element in the programme—which, by the way, 
was much too long, as almost all programmes are—was supplied 
by the Anemoic Union, who played selections from Verdi's 
Rigoletto, a work of Weber (this to a diminishing and ex- 
hausted audience), and Macfarren’s Robin Hood, and by Signor 
Scuderi, who, after playing the violin obbligato to “‘ Dormi pur,” 
a canzonetta of his own composition (sung with much grace 
and ease by Mr. Herbert Reeves), was heard to little advantage ina 
gavotte from the same mint as the canzonetta. Then Miss Effie 
Clements sang a pretty ballad by Watson and Adelaide Proctor, 
called “ Where I fain would be,” while Miss Spenser Jones gave a 
good rendering of Sullivan's “ Will HeCome?” Miss Santley was 
heard to great advantage in Mr. Arthur Cecil’s pleasant setting of 
Longfellow’s “ Children,” a poem which, with lines like “ And the 
question that perplexed me,” contains some of the most charming 
verse imaginable. Miss Santley also took part with Mr. Herbert 
Reeves in Smith's “O That We Two Were Maying,” a perform- 
ance that proved eminently agreeable to the audience. Mme, 
Antoinette Sterling sang Mozart’s “ Quando miro,” and sang it not 
particularly well. In Cowen’s “ Never Again,” however, she won an 
encore, and responded to it by singing “ Darby and Joan,” a produc- 
tion which, we venture to think, has been heard quite often enough. 
Mr. Herbert Reeves was heard, as we have said, in some Smith 
and in some Scuderi; he also Filippi’s “ Perché?” and 
Meyerbeer’s “ Disperso il Orin.” Mr. Herbert Reeves sang 
throughout in the purest and most finished style, a style which is 
perfectly free from “ applause-traps,” which nowadays is far too 
seldom heard, and, it is to be feared, is too little appreciated. 
What the young singer wants is more confidence and more 
willingness to “give his voice.” Besides singing ,Mr. Reeves 
accompanied Mr. Barrington Foote in “ Galloping Jack,” a swag- 
gering sort of ditty of which he is the composer, and of which the 
words are by the eminent poet, Mr. F. E. Weatherly. If the 
truth must be told, the words of “Galloping Jack” are very 
foolish words indeed. Their hero, “ Riding along, trolling a song,” 
is a kind of Lochinvar of the king’s highway. He has a sweet- 
heart, of course, as becomes a gentleman of his persuasion; and 
now, “in scarlet and black” and eke . 
In velvet and lace, and a smile on his face, 
And a feather that danced on high, 
he “ comes riding through the town.” The sheriff is after him; 
whether for debt or highway robbery does not appear. But he 
reins up at the “ Golden Dragon ” ; he calls for ale and sack (a bad 
mixture, one would think) ; he lingers by “the hostel gate”; he 
sees “two pretty eyes as blue as the skies” looking up at him 
“ through the leaves so dim”; he Imows them for those of the 
young woman on whom he has bestowed his affections; and he 
rides off with their owner straightway. It is satisfactory to know 
that, in spite of his calling, his intentions were strictly honourable, 
for Mr. Weatherly not only breaks into a cry of virtuous exulta- 
tion on his escape— 
And ’tis hey and away for the wedding-day, 
*Tis hey for the wedding-ring ! 

but in his last line but one, to make assurance double sure, refers to 
“ Galloping Jackand his bonny young bride,” soasto make it evident 
that.the couple, with a strict regard for the proprieties, had rid- 
den straight off to church, Mr. Foote, who enunciates his words 
very clearly and well, made the most he could of this pleasing 
poem, and proved to admiration that he had laid to hearta famous 
remark of Figaro’s, “Ce qui ne vaut pas la peine de dire, on le 
chante.” That is at least as true now as it was in the days of 
Beaumarchais. 

Mr. Sims Reeves himself was heard in “ Fra poco,” in 
Blumenthal’s pretty and passionate song “I Wish Thou Wert 
Not Going,” and in the “ Death of Nelson.” These—and 
ticularly the first—he sang with the incomparable union of feel- 
ing and style, the perfect method, the extraordinary musical 
faculty, which have given him a place apart among modern 
singers. Itsays much for Mr. Santley that, in the large and 
aay melody which Miss White has set to verses by Victor 

u — 

” Heureux qui peut aimer, et qui, dans la nuit noire, 

Tout en cherchant la foi, peut rencontrer l’amour— 

he should have won the enthusiastic recall he did; for the per- 
formance came after Mr. Reeves’s rendering of “Fra poco”; and 
that, as we have noted, was indeed a thing to hear. Mr. Santle 
also sang, with irresistible force, Schubert’s “ An die Leyer” an 
Schumann's “ Widmung.” Both performances were simply admi 
able. Nor was this all. Mr. Toole was wildly applauded for his re- 
citation of the well-known monologue called “ ~ Pleasure Trip ” ; 
while Mr. Irving repeated his pleasant reading from David Copper- 
Jield, and recited, for the first time, from Dryden’s translation, the 
episode of Nisus and Euryalus in the ninth book of the A®neid. 
latter performance was by far the more artistic of the two. 
The recitation has been invented und compre? with great 
care; it abounds in striking intonations and in moving and 
expressive gestures ; it is full of tact and the sense of measure and 
proportion; it has merit considered as an exercise in the deliv 
of rhymed heroics. It is to be hoped that Mr. Irvi i 
repeat it. 


conclusion, we may note that this season Herr Richter’s pro- 
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grammes are distinguished by a greater catholicity of taste and a 
greater variety of material than was the case last year. They 
contain more Wagner perhaps than is altogether desirable, and 
for some unaccountable reason they do not include the “ Sinfonia 
Eroica.” They are rich, however, we are glad to say, in a “Suite 
in D,” by John Sebastian Bach, not hitherto known in England; 
in Haydn’s “ Nelson Mass ”; and in music by Mozart and Cherubini. 
They promise, too, a performance of Berlioz’s Harold en Italie ; 
an announcement which seems to indicate that Herr Richter is not 
so averse to Berlioz as the absence of work by the great l’rench- 
man from his programmes may have led some people to suppose. 
If, as seems certain, the Harold en Italie should achieve the success 
it deserves, it is only reasonable to anticipate that Herr Richter 
will see his way to producing other compositions by the 
same prodigious master—the Fantastique, for instance, and the 
Requiem, and the Damnation de Faust—and to repeating the 
exquisite Nuits d’Eté, which, encumbered as they were with 
Dr. Hueffer's preposterous translations, were so well received under 
his guidance some little time ago. It will be interesting to see 
whether Herr Richter can deal as brilliantly and well with the 
music of Berlioz as he has dealt with that of Berlioz’s greatest 
pupil, the musician of Lohengrin and Tristan und Isolde, or 
whether, to make experience complete, we must await the appear- 
ance in England of M. Lamoureux or M. Colonne. Among the 
other compositions set down for performance mention may be 
made of Brahm’s “Shicksalslied” and “Second Symphony,” 
Mackenzie’s “ Burns Rhapsody,” and the second “Slavonic 
Rhapsody” of Anton Dvorik. To the rest of Herr Richter’s 
selections we need not now specifically refer, 


THE PICTURE GALLERIES. 


B* common consent the first question to be settled concerning 
every exhibition at the Royal Academy is its relative merit. 
The desire to get this point settled is probably inherited from a 
time when the Academy represented English art in a way now 
somewhat obsolete. It is not now a matter of much importance 
whether any particular exhibition is better or worse than the last 
few. Burlington House has come to be only the largest of a 
number of places in which the works of contemporary painters 
may be seen. We have galleries innumerable open nearly all 
the year round, and filled with the works of thesame men. With 
few exceptions every artist who has a picture of any worth in this 
Academy is at least as well pene elsewhere, The Grosvenor 
Gallery carries off many pictures as a matter of course, but nearly 
half a dozen private galleries are also filled at the expense of what 
is still supposed to be the great national exhibition. Mr. Brett is 
uite as well represented in the Haymarket as he is at Burlington 
ouse; and sois Mr. Long. Mr, Graham and Mr. McWhirter are 
to be seen to far better advantage at the same place. Mr. Millais 
certainly sends the finest of his portraits now being exhibited to 
the Academy, but his other canvases scarcely reach the level of 
one at Mr. Tooth’s and another at the Fine Art Gallery, The 
list might be lengthened almost indefinitely, but we will close 
it with one more example. Sir F. Leighton has sent, as it 
seems to us, the finest example of his art now being exhibited 
to 148 New Bond Street, and not to the Society of which 
he is the Head. Far be it from us to suggest that every 
Academician should take full advantage of his privileges, or 
that English artists should be asked to confine themselves 
to the Academy. We only note the fact that painters, whether 
they be R.A. or A.R.A., seem to care very little whether their 
best work is to be seen at Burlington House or elsewhere. Indeed, 
there is something like a growing tendency to prefer private gal- 
leries, or to show pictures by themselves, and announce the fact 
to the town by means of sandwich-men. This state of things 
may be good or bad, or only indifferent as far as concerns the 
interests of art. We are not now arguing the question, but it is 
obvious that it must affect the value of the exhibitions at the 
Academy. They may be no worse than they were before; they 
will doubtless be better if the general level of English art is 
raised ; but they are ceasing to afford an exceptionally good 
standard by which to judge its progress, The Academy may still 
be the best, and it is sure to be the largest, of our picture exhibi- 
tions, but it is yearl getting nearer the position of only first 
among equals. It is already almost less of an artistic event than 
such an event in the season as the Eton and Harrow cricket match, 
With the reservation, then, that the superiority or inferiority 
of this Academy indicates very little, but with the hope of pleasing 
some of the many persons of orderly minds, who feel that every- 
thing should have a place and be in it, we proceed to “ place ” the 
exhibition of this year. 
If a fair level of workmanship and a general absence of very 
t daubs entitles a picture exhibition to be called good, this, 
the hundred and fifteenth .Academy, may confidently challenge 
comparison with any of its hundred and fourteen predecessors 
which even the oldest of its visitors can remember. We shall 
have occasion to call attention to one very astounding piece of 
work from the practised hand of Mr. Frith, Bad work by other 
and less eminent masters is to be found on careful search, but it 
is not obtruded on the eye so aggressively as it has been in recent 
years. If, however, a gallery is to be judged by the number of 
exceptionally good pictures shown in it, then this year's Academ 
must be considered poor. There is hardly a work on the walls 


which will add to the reputation of any painter of established 
fame, and nothing by any new man which gives promise of more 
than decent workmanship. Several portraits and landscapes are 
worthy of the names by which they are signed. Of the other 
pictures only one, and that by an artist who has long taken his 
lace, can be called exceptionally good. As a general rule every- 
y is a little below his best. A fair level of conscientious 
workmanship is much, but it is not enough to make,an Academy 
memorable, 

Without attempting more than a rapid survey for the pre- 
sent we propose to begin at the beginning, and proceed through 
the thirteen rooms. It is particularly easy to go to work 
in this systematic way in the present case, as the first gallery is 
also the best. Just inside the door is to be seen “ An Offer of 
Marriage” (5), by Mr. Marcus Stone, a very pretty picture, quite 
as nice, and mild, and well finished as any of the scores of works by 
the same artist that we have seen before. The left-hand wall shows 
several remarkable canvases. No. 20 is another “Don Quixote 
and Sancho,” by Sir John Gilbert. Like most of the Don’s 

ortrait painters, Sir John remembers that he was mad, but over- 
ooks somewhat the fact that he was a very noble and highly-bred 

ntleman. Further on is Mr, Millais’s portrait of Mr. Hook (29), 

ung between two sea pictures by that artist which are opaque 
in colour. The portrait is in Mr. Millais’s best style, a tine 
rendering of a good subject. “Une grande dame” (37) is there, 
a step or so forward, to remind us that Mr, Millais does not 
always escape crudity of colour and splashy workmanship. His 
“Grey Lady” (58) is aghostly picture that we should have liked 
to see in the place of No. 37, if space and the Hanging Committee 
had permitted it. Mr. Macbeth has a pathetic genre picture 
called “ A Sacrifice” (42), a girl parting with a mass of auburn 
hair under the hairdresser’s shears ; and Mr. Marks has a humorous 
study of a puzzled stout gentleman hunting in a drawer, called 
“ Where is It? (43), on the same wall. No. 52, “A Queen’s 
Scholar, Westminster,” is a portrait of a nice shrewd lad in gown 
and trencher-cap, by Mr. Pettie. On the other side of the room 
hangs Mr. Goodwin’s “ Enchanted Lake” (83), quaint and un- 
natural, but not on that account the worse as an illustration of the 
Arabian Nights. Mr. Long’s “ Merab” (91) and “ Michal” (97) 
are firm, but not interesting, studies of his favourite Oriental 
type, which is, however, by no means Jewish. “ Parting Day” 
(98), by Mr. Leader, is a fine landscape, quiet, cool, and airy. 
Before leaving the room we may call attention to Mr, Barnard’s 
“Jury” (103). Mr. Barnard has made a picture out of one of 
his illustrations of the Pilgrim's Progress. His renderings of Mr. 
High-mind, Mr. Enmity, Mr. Liar, and the others are perhaps 
extreme. ‘They carry the outward marks of their vices too openly ; 
but the thing is clever, though too suggestive of the sign-post 
style. In Gallery II. is a small picture by Mr. Herkomer, 
“ Natural Enemies ” (120). The natural enemies are two Tyrolese, 
a dark man and a fair, who are scowling over a table at one 
another ina crowded room. Everything else in this room will pro- 
bably be passed over by many visitors for the sake of Mr, Frith’s 
“Private View, 1881” (163). It has many of the qualities which 
attract a mobina picture-gallery. 1t isall on the surface—just like 
a straggling crowd—very spic and span, full of portraits of all sorts 
of celebrities, great and very little, and it is perfectly vulgar. What 
attention can be spared from this monstrous work may be usefully 
bestowed on Mr. Prinsep’s portrait of Mrs. Kendal (143), Mr. 
McWhirter’s “Sunset Fires” (164), and Mr. Croft’s “At the 
Sign of the ‘ Blue Boar’” (201), a Cavalier and Roundhead picture 
of the familiar kind, clever but commonplace. Not much time 
will be given, we imagine, to the President's ‘‘ Dance” (158). But 
to all these and others we shall have to come back. As we get 
further from this Gallery we get deeper and deeper into the region 
of well-meant genre pictures and “ portraits of a gentleman.” 
Concerning these latter, it may be well to note that Mr. Holl 
sends his full tale of eight portraits, including a candid and boyish- 
looking “Sir Garnet Wolseley” (240). Mr. Ouless stops at six. 
Just inside the door of Gallery No. IIL. are two canvases which 
will deservedly attract attention, “A Trumpeter” (231), by Sir 
John Gilbert, a large picture of a soldier in sixteenth-century 
costume strikingly like the portraits of Rubens, is one. The other, 
called “ Too Late ” (232), dow that Mr. Frank Dicksee can turn 
from the mature style of Sir I'rederick Leighton to the latest de- 
velopment of Mr. Herbert’s drawing and colour, Passing Mr. 
Burgess’s clever “ The Meal at the Fountain; Spanish Mendicant 
Students” (249), wecomein sight of what we venture to select as the 
most remarkable picture, nota portrait or landscape, in the Academy. 
This is Mr. Orchardson’s “Voltaire” (271). We cannot at present 
linger over this, or over Mr. Poynter's “ Ides of March” (260), or 
over Mr. Riviére’s “Swine Rushing into the Sea of Galilee” 
(269), further than to say that all three are worthy of study. 
270 is a portrait of “The Marquess of Salisbury,” by Mr. Millais, 
not inferior in workmanship to the other of Mr. Hook. Mr. John 
Collier's “ Professor Huxley” (334) balances it well on the 
other side of the room. Note, as the guide-books would say, No. 
297, “ Windsor,” by Mr. Vicat Cole, another and a worthy addi- 
tion to his series of the Thames; also 343, “ An Oleander,” by Mr. 
Alma Tadema, for which the names of subject and painter say all 
that need be said for the present. In Gallery IV. a portrait 1s 
again the most memorable work, “Hans Richter” (369), by 
Hubert Herkomer. Gallery V. carries on the tradition. Nothing 
in it equals Mr. Long’s portrait of Mr. Cousins (470). The same 
artist has a portrait of Lady Burdett Coutts (667) in Gallery VI. 
of equally good workmanship. Galleries VII, and VIII. lead by 
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a gentle slope, broken as before by an occasional portrait, to the 
water-colours, which require a notice to themselves. Passing by 
the engravings, etchings, drawinge, &c., to Gallery XI., we may 
dismiss the paintings with this direction to sightseers; it contains 
a smart, genre picture by Mr. Pott (1450), of a gouty gentleman 
and his friends watching a cock-fight ; a dashing military picture 
by Mr. Charlton, “ British Artillery entering the Enemy's Lines at 
Tol-el-Kebir ” (1482), and another of Mr. Croft's clever Cavalier 
and Roundhead pictures, “Charles I. on his Way to Execution” 


1502). 
‘ Hocking fn the Grosvenor oie so well fits one aspect of 
its reputation as the Catalogue. It is printed in pale purple 
ink, according to the fashion which has lately become epidemic, 
on rough hand-made paper, which curls up after being carried 
for a few minutes in the hand, and which is sewed so judiciously 
that it persists in closing by itself. Neither by coaxing nor by 
bullying can it be got to lie open. For the rest the Gallery 
is a particularly good one, and is distinguished by the com- 
parative absence of the particular style of art which is apt 
to be associated with its name. Mr. Burne Jones is repre- 
sented by four pictures. The “ Wheel of Fortune” (67) is a vast 
canvas representing & well-draped Fortune turning a stupendous 
wheel, to which are tied two men and the head of a third. The 
goddess looks at her victims with the subdued melancholy of the 
walrus as he sorted out the oysters, and they again with just the 
same expression stare into space. All have the same features, and 
the men are coloured all over ‘like the face of the goddess. Mr. 
Whistler confines himself to two small canvases of the nocturne 
kind (111 and 115). One is covered with smudgy blue and the 
other with dirty black. The eight pictures sent by Mr. Watts are 
hardly worthy of his power ; 73 isa querulous man in armour 
called “A Knight,” with a face that expresses nothing but feeble dis- 
comfort and fear; 204, “ For the Rain it Raineth Every Day,” is an 
ill-drawn girl huddled together in an armchair. Both are sooty. 
Apart from these and some few other works of some peculiar people, 
the Gallery is very like every other gallery, except in as far as 
it contains an exceptionally large proportion of good pictures. 
On first entering the West Gallery it is almost impossible to 
avoid feeling that this can scarcely be the Grosvenor, The eye 
is caught and fascinated by Mr. Matthew Hale’s “ Psyche before 
Venus”,(22), a sanguine and even fleshy picture. Venus loils 
undressed, which is a different thing from nude, and obviously 
conscious of the fact, on a golden throne, staring down with 
vulgar insolence at Psyche, who crouches before her. The flesh 
tones of the goddess’s body are very pink in the shadows, and 
seem sprinkled with flour in the high lights. Her hair shines 
like spun-glass, and the whole canvas is glaring and red. It 
is not the Grosvenor Gallery Venus that we knew, and we do 
not think it is a better one. According to the uniform rule of 
English galleries, the best works are portraits and landscapes. The 
first place will probably be given by general consent to Mr. 
Herkomer’s portrait of Herr Joachim (65), but it by no means 
stands alone. The active brush of Mr. Holl has contributed 
several very creditable and solid Englishmen all wearing that 
air of capability and readiness to work which he knows 
how to find or con’er. The heads of some of Mr. Richmond’s pic-. 
tures are good. Mr. Pellegrini’s “Captain Hastings” (118) is a 
firm and soldierly figure. Mrs. John Collier’s “‘ Artist at Work ” 
(143) is a well-painted picture, with se much individuality in the 
head that we are entitled to rank it among the portraits. Mr. 
Collier has established his reputation as a portrait-painter so 
firmly that it is scarcely necessary to praise his “Three Sisters ” 
(164). His picture, “ Pharaoh’s Handmaidens” (151), deserves 
a detailed criticism. Among the landscapes, Mr. Keeley 
Halswelle’s “ Royal Windsor” (56), and his “ Evening Mists ” 
(171), will, we think, be acknowledged to hold the same place that 
Mr. Herkomer’s “ Herr Joachim” does among the portraits—the 
best among several good. Windsor Castle looks very fine and 
massive across the cool stretch of water. Among the genre pic- 
tures, Mr, Boughton’s Dutch scene, “‘ The Peate-Makers ” (172), is 
certainly not the least pleasant. We find it hard to realize that 
such an attractive girl should care to make peace with the pon- 
derous Dutchman who is smoking in the background in a fit of the 
sulks; but the clergyman who is talking to her is doubtless pro- 
perly employed. In a first review of both exhibitions it is im- 
possible to name every picture which deserves praise, and not 
worth while to dwell on all that merit much the reverse. The 
general impression left by both is that, though there is little in 
them of surpassing excellence, even less that adds to any estab- 
lished reputation, and nothing which reveals any new power in 
the art world, there is much which shows conscientious work- 
manship, and a genuine feeling for beauty. 


NEWMARKET FIRST SPRING MEETING. 


AS early as Saturday last a many owners of horses and 
Yacing men had arrived at Newmarket for the First Spring 
Meeting, and the gallops on the Heath were witnessed with great 
interest, A rumour that something was wrong with a leading 
favourite for the Derby made the Saturday morning on the Bury 


Hill and the Limekilu gallops unusually exciting. Some people 
even prefer a quiet day on Newmarket Heath before a great | 


stock there certainly is something remarkably attractive ia a long 
string of racehorses, even when partially hidden in clothing. But 
while Newmarket had already begun to fill, a fair number of 
English racing men had gone over to Paris to see the French Two 
Thousand and One Thousand run for on the Bois de Boulogne. 
The peculiarity of the French Two Thousand is that it is run on 
the same day as the One Thousand. Both races are called by the 
same name—the Poule d’Essai—and in each case 8001. are added ; 
whereas at Newmarket the owners who run horses for the Two 
Thousand and One Thousand have only their own money to run for. 
The Poule d’Essai for fillies on Sunday last produced a fine race 
between M. Staub’s Stockholm and Count F. de Lagrange’s 
Malibran, the former winning by a head. It is said to have been 
a very fine piece of riding on the part of the jockey Wycherley. 
The Poule d’Essai for col's was won easily by the tiret favourite, 
Mr. Lefevre’s Regain, a colt by Mortemer out of Reine, that had 
ate unplaced for the Dewhurst Plate at the Newmarket Houghton 
eeting. 

The > ot day of the Newmarket First Spring Meeting was 
remarkable for the great success of Fordham. Eight races were 
run during the day, and of these Fordham won six. Nor did he 
gain all these victories by being mounted on horses that were 
morally certain to win, as in two of his races he was riding non- 
favourites. In the First Welter Handicap he had a very awkward 
race to ride. About a quarter of a mile from home one of the 
leading horses swerved across the course, thereby throwing two 
or three of the other horses more or less out of their stride, and in 
order to avoid getting shut in among these blunderers, Fordham 
had to change from one side of the course to the other. He lost 
some ground by doing this, but as soon as he came opposite a clear 
space, he made a determined dash and cleverly won the race 
before his opponents had fairly righted themselves. His ride in 
the Selling Plate, again, cannot have been altogether an agree- 
able one, if it is true that the first favourite tried to savage him 
at the most critical part of the race. The two races that were 
not won by Fordham were both won by little Martin, who was 
riding an outsider in each instance. In the Two Thousand 
Guineas Trial Stakes odds were laid oa Strelitzia, while 3 to 1 
was laid against Bulbul; but Auctioneer was very little fancied. 
Martin, however, made the running the whole way with the 
last-named horse, and was never caught. In the Visitors’ Plate, 
again, he upset the calculations of the learned, who had made 
a first favourite of Brag, by making ‘the running from end to 
end a second time, and winning by four lengths on Dalmeny. 
Martin’s mount was receiving the enormous allowance of 4st. 2 ibs. 
from Glen Albyn, who ran second; but still there is some- 
thing in the old saying that “ Any fool can wait, but it takes 
a man to make the running.” The racing itself on the first day 
was not sufficiently interesting to require analysis, It had been 
hoped that some light might have been thrown on the Two Thou- 
sand of the morrow by the running of Ithuriel in the Welter Han- 
dic 1p, as this colt had been galloped with Highland Chief; but he 
refused to give apy information whatever on the subject, whipping 
round the moment the flag fell and taking no part in the race. 
According to the Sportsman, Fordham had weighed io by Tuesday 
evening “for no fewer than 2,528 winners, his record commencing 
at Brighton in 1851.” 

The enjoyment of the day of the Two Thousand was sadly 
spoiled by the sudden death of Prince Batthyany, but the weather 
was fine and the attendance large. Glen Albyn had made so 
game, a fight of it on the previous day, when giving Dalmeny 
the tremendous allowance of 4st. 2 lbs., that he was made a strong 
favourite for the Stand Stakes; and he very nearly succeeded in 
winning the race; but when he made his rush, he failed by a head 
in reaching the extreme outsider, Sunshine, to whom he was 
giving 3 st. 3 lbs. As Sunshine is a four-year-old and Dalmeny 
is a three-year-old, he was making, at weight for age, as large an 
allowance to the former as he had made to the latter. Martin 
won the Two- Year-Old Plate very cleverly on Capitolina, who was 
the least fancied but one among the starters. He made all the 
running, but le’t enough in his ully to enable her to make a suc- 
cessful fight with the first favourite at the finish. We described 
the Two Thousand at some length last week. It was a magni- 
ficent race, and Archer, Cannon, and Wood fought out the 
struggle with the greatest skill, Galliard, the winner, is a 
poweriul brown horse, “ good all over,” as horsemen say. Lut for 
a trifling coarseness in his hocks, the most captions critics could 
scarcely tind a fault in him. He is entered for the Derby, the 
Grand Prix de Paris, the St. Leger, the Prince of Wales's Stakes 
at Ascot, and many other races. For the 50 sov. Sweepstakes 
only two horses started, Lowland Chief and Eastern Empress. 
The former had shown such wonderful form in the City and 
Suburben, for which he had only been beaten by a short head, 
when giving 24 ibs. to the winner, that slight odds were laid on 
him; but Fordham made the whole of the running on Eastern 
Empress, and won in a canter by ten lengths, Gamblers were 
very much puzzled as to the relative merits of the two-year-olds 
Polaris and Pastrycuok, who were engaged ina mateh, Finally 
they laid 21 to 20 on the former, who won by half a length. 

A very unruly lot of two-year-olds went to the post for the 
First Spriog Two-Year-Old Stakes on the Thursday. When they 
did at last get away, the first favourite contrived to make her 
jockey lose one of his stirrups. As far as the Abingdon Dip the 
race appeared to be a matcia between the two leading favourites; 
but while they were apparently fighting out the race between 


meeting to the races themselves; and to adwirers of thoroughbred | them, Osborne brought up the extreme outsider Lina, an Italian- 
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bred filly, against whom 16 to 1 had been laid, and won easily 


by three lengthe. The least fancied of all the party again 
won the Selling Stakes, after making the whole of the running. 
The great event of the day was the Stud Stakes for two-year-olds. 
‘Only horses by stallions for whom a subscription of Io/. a year is 
paid are eligible for this race, and the owner of the sire of the 
winner receives 100/. from the Jockey Club. Mr. M. Dawson's 
Reprieve, a very promising filly by Queen’s Messenger, won the 
‘race in a canter by five lengths. She is forward in muscle and 
condition, and this gave her an unquestionable advantage over 


‘some of her competitors. Belinda, by Hampton, ran second; but 


the most liked before the race, except the favourite, was Superfine, 
a colt by Silvio out: cf Lady Superior. Two of the five horses. 
that started for the Maiden Riders’ Plate bolted, and the winner 
himself ran very ungenerously. The race was won by the old 


_gelding Censer, who was sold after the race for 200 guineas. 


Archer won the Welter Handicap on Pireus, who was giving 
weight to each of his opponents. In the course of the afternoon 
a telegram arrived from Paris announcing that Regain, the winner 
of the French Two Thousand, had been beaten in the Bois de 
Boulogne, by Satory. It had been a splerdid race. Satory had 
won by a neck, and Regain had been only a neck in front of 
ye apg The two last named horses are entered for the English 

rby. 

The One Thousand produced an even finer race than the Two 
Thousand. Hauteur was the favourite, and she had undoubtedly 


‘shown the best form last year of all the two-year-old fillies. Her 


running had been a little “in and out”; but in the Champagne 
Stakes at Doncaster she had beaten Macheath himself, as well as 


-Galliard, The Prince, and Chislehurst. Britomartis was the second 


favourite, and Malibran, who, as we have already said, ran second 
for the Poule d’Essai, or French One Thousand, was the third 
favourite. Some money was laid out, too, on Lovely, a filly 
from the stud of the late Mr. Crawfurd, that had won several 
good races as a two-year-old. On the way down to the post 
Hauteur fell lame, and Fordham was on the point of taking 
the filly home as unfit to run, but he changed his mind. The 
nine starters were sent away at the first attempt. The Duke 
of Hamilton’s Consuelo made the running for half the distance, 
and then Mr. L. de Rothschild’s Biserta took it up as far as the 
Bushes. Britomartis then went to the front and led the way 
down the hill, closely followed by Lovely, Malibran, and Hauteur. 
In the Dip Britomartis was beaten, and at the beginning of the 
tinal ascent Wood held a slight lead on Lovely ; but half way up 
the hill she was simultaneously challenged by Malibran end Hauteur, 
who were ridden respectively by Goater and Fordham. A grand 
struggle followed, and at the winving-post there was only a head 
between each of the three fillies, Hauteur being first, Malibran 
second, and Lovely third. It seemed hard that Malibran should 
be beaten by so short a distance as a head, for both the French 
and the English One Thousand. The winner, who belongs to Mr. 
Lefevre, is exceedingly well bred, being by Rosicrucian out of 
Hawthorndale, who was by the Derby winner Kettledrum, out of 
the famous Alice Hawthorn. Hauteur is engaged in the Oaks, 
‘the St. Leger, and the Prince of Wales’s Stakes at Ascot, as well 
as in several other important races, but after the One Thousand 
it was discovered that one of her pasterns was seriously injured, 
80 we may not see her on a racecourse again forsome time. After 
such a Two Thousand and such a One Thousand, we may fairly 
expect to have some interesting three-year-old racing this season. 

The racing, with the exception of the One Thousand, on the 
last day of the First Spring Meeting, was uninteresting ; but it 
gave rise to a good deal of heavy gambling. The success during 
the week of Mr. Leopold de Rothschild was remarkable, as he 
won nine races in the four days, including a match and a walk- 
over. Among the jockeys Fordham distinguished himself above 
all others, At the end of the week he had won more races this 
season than any other jockey, Wood being second on the list, and 
the celebrated Archer third only. 


REVIEWS. 


STRAY PEARLS.’ 


HE title-page of Miss Yonge’s new story leads us to expect | 
that she is going to bring us again into the society of the | 
charmivg people whom we had learnt to know and love in the | 
Chaplet of Pearls, This expectation, however, is disappointed. | 
The winsome Eustacie, the bright sparkling heroine of the former 
story, only crosses the puges of the present one in the shadowy 
guise of a dearly-loved grandmother, whose memory is fondly 
cherished by the grandchildren whose lives are almost as chequered 
as her own. It was, indeed, “ out of the frying-pan into the fire” 
with them. When they fled across the Channel to seek a refuge 
in France from the “troubles ” which had driven them from Eng- 
lanc, they found themselves in the thick of the tumults of the 
Fronde. The émeutes of almost weekly occurrence, the streets 
blocked by barricades or echoing with the yells of a wild and 
excited mob, and the perpetual panics and general sense of in- 
security reminded them all too strongly of the state of things 


* Meuoirs of Margaret de Ribaumont, Viscountess of Bellaise. By 
Charlotte M. Yonge. London: Macmillan & Cu. 1883. 


they had left at home, with the difference, as one of them naively 
observed, that in Paris the mob made ten times as much noise 
as they would have done in England, and did ten times less. 

By the time the story opens, the family, although still Barons of 
Ribaumont in Picardy, were looked upon by themselves and their 
neighbours as thoroughly English, and their name had got cut 
down in common talk into the thoroughly English-sounding 
Ribmont, although Lord Walwyn, the head of the house, had 
kept up the foreign connexion by marrying a Frenchwoman, the 
widowed Countess de Solivet. Their eldest daughter is the Margaret 
Viscountess of Bellaise whose name figures on the title-page, and 
whose memoirs form the substance of the book. While the other 
children were catechized and called upon to hear sermons and to 
abhor Popish superstition after the orthodox fashion of the Church 
of England, Margaret went to mass with her mother, and learned 
to believe in the virtues of holy water and relics, and the ex- 
pediency of keeping straight with the saints. However, the two 
sets of opinion do not lead to family feuds, and there are none of 
the religious wars in the nursery which one might have expected. 
The children romp and play together, and grow up happy and 
hearty and fondly attached to one another, without paying any 
heed to religious differences. But when Margaret is sixteen 
she is betrothed, according to her mother’s notions of propriety, 
to a Frenchman whom she has never seen. At first there is a 
little misunderstanding, for the bride takes the old uncle instead 
of the nephew for the bridegroom; but the mistake is cleared 
up, and the bridegroom turns out to be as young and charming as 
the bride. They fall violently in love with one another, and the 
marriage turns out most happily. The young lady, who is English 
to the core, suddenly finds herself plunged into the vortex of 
French society, and astonishes the Parisian ladies as much by her 
unrouged rosy cheeksand her hearty English appetite as by her 
devotion to her husband. But the young Viscount was under 
orders to join his regiment of dragoons on the German frontier, 
and his wife astonishes and scandalizes her husband's family and 
all her new acquaintances by announcing her intention of going 
with him. And she carries her point in spite of them, having 
found an unexpected and powerful ally in Mme. de Rambouillet. 
The réunions of the Hétel Rambouillet were then the height of 
the fashion, Miss Yonge gives usa very lively and lifelike picture 
of the blue and gold salon and its atmosphere of mingled wit and 
wisdom, where a brilliant circle of the first rank and fashion 
listened with equal relish to an erudite discussion on the verb “ che- 
vaucher,” or to a fairy tale from the lips of Mme. d’Aulnoy, or drank 
in with ravished ears the thrilling words of the young Bossuet, as 
he rang all possible changes on the well-worn theme that all is 
vanity. There little crooked Mlle. de Scudéry hopped about un- 
concerned among the noted beauties of the day, happy in the con- 
sciousness that beauty was only skin-deep, and that her wit was 
far more than an equivalent for the want of it; while the lovely 
daughter of the Bourbons, on whom the fatal gift had been 
lavished all too largely, poured forth her plaint against the hard 
fate which compelled her to become a duchess instead of a nun. 
And most remarkable of ail was the moving spirit of this motley 
throng, the hostess herself, with her spiritual face and childlike 
mind, which was not above the child's remedy of making-believe as 
the best way of softening disagreeables. Romance was to her 
what religion is to many—a glamour that makes all the ugly 
facts of life look beautiful. And from her all the habitués 
of her hotel caught the infection, though not the spirit, and 
learned to make-believe too. They hid their real characters under 
imaginary ones whose parts they were dlways acting, dressed 
themselves up as gods and goddesses, and wrote memoirs of 
one another under fancy names. It was a matter of course 
that every one should have a nickname; so our heroine and 
her husband were promptly dubbed Odoardo and Gildippe, 
from Tasso’s Evglish pair who went together to the Crusades. 
True to the part assigned her by this name the heroine goes through 
all the campaign with her husband, but their wedded bliss was 
doomed to be of short duration. He is wounded in battle. 
She is hastily summoned, and has the comfort of solacing his last 
moments. Thenceforward Margaret the widow devotes herself 
to the rearing of her baby son, the little Marquis de Nid-de-Merle, 
and the recording the mishaps of her relations, At first she 
retires with her boy to Nid-de-Merle, and there tries to better 
the condition of the peasants, treating them according to English 
notions of the true relations between landlord and tenantry. 
Her estates lay in the Bocage, where the peasantry were better 
off than in many other parts of France; but the wretched con- 
dition of themselves and their houses—huts without chimneys, 
windows, or gardens—struck her as being only one remove from 
the lowest depths of misery. Of the seigneur’s dues she says:— 

Those seignorial rights then seemed to me terrible. The poor people 
stood in continual fear either of the itendant of the king or of the Marquis, 
or of the collector of the dues of the Church. At harvest time, a bough 
was seen sticking in half the sheaves. In every ten, one sheaf is marked 
for the tithe, two for the seigneur, two for the king ; and the oflicer of each 
takes the best, so that only the worst are left for the peasant. 

Nay, the only wonder seemed to me that there were any to be had at all, 
for our intendunt thought it his duty to call off the men from their own 
fields for the days due from them whenever he wanted anything to be 
done to our land (or his own, or his son’s-in-law), without the slightest 
regard to the damage their crops sutlered from neglect. 

She rightly judged that to teach the people to improve themselves 
was better than to give doles of bread and soup at the castle gate. 
And to this good work she set with a will and would gladly have 
devoted her life to it. But, as might have been looked for, such 
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innovations raised a tempest of ill-will. Exaggerated reports of 
her doings reached Paris ; she was suspected of fostering a seditious 
spirit of discontent, and was summoned to Court to give an account 
of her doings, on the pretext that the little Marquis was of an age 
to do homage to the yours King. As the children are nearly of 
anage, little Nid-de-Merle becomes the favourite playfellow of the 
King and his brother. Margaret finds Paris full of English exiles. 
‘There is the Queen and her family and her own mother and sister. 
Her brother is absent in the thick of the fighting in England. 
Thanks to the good offices of Henrietta Maria, the Queen-Regent 
condescends to overlook,on the score of youth and imprudence, 
the indiscreet charity of our heroine. However, prudence forbids 
her return to the country life she so much loved, and she stays in 
Paris to keep watch over her little boy. Thus the scene of the 
story changes to Paris and the Memoirs become a record of the 
unexpected and stirring incidents characteristic of the age. They 
were indeed stirring times. The struggle between the Crown and 
the Parliament was at its height, and as the heroine got attached 
to the suite of Mademoiselle, the eccentric daughter of Orleans, 
one of the leading spirits of the day, she saw everything that went 
on to the best possible advantage, and the reader is hurried 
with her from one brilliant or alarming scene to another. Miss 
Yonge's graphic pen doves full justice to her subject and draws a 
‘lively picture of the times, in which all the din and discord, 
the angry ferment, wild chaos, and sharp contrasts that cha- 
racterized the tumults of the Fronde are reproduced in the 
author's brightest and happiest manner. _ Now we hear the streets 
echoing with the songs in which the popular feeling found vent; 
with the shouts of the mob, as they surge round the Louvre 
clamouring for the release of Broussell; or with the roar of the 
guns of the Bastille, heard above the din of battle, when Made- 
moiselle opens fire on the army of Turenne, and thus ensures the 
retreat of her idol Condé, with whom, as Miss Yonge quaintly 
observes, she was very much “ in ambition,” while fancying herself 
to be in love. Miss Yonge has likewise made good use of the 
abrupt contrasts of light and shade which abounded in those un- 
settled days, to heighten the ¢ ego sy effect of the story. From 
the brilliant gatherings of all the rank and fashion of Paris the 
chief actors pass to a réunion of poverty-stricken English exiles, 
where shabby figures in frayed satin and threadbare velvet crowd 
hungrily round the buffet laden with the rounds of beef and pasties 
which, in defiance of French fashions, their kind hostess provides 
at her receptions, to ensure her half-famished countrymen having 
a hearty meal at least once a week. Now we find the heroine 
present at some gorgeous Court pageant, and then suddenly 
she is left behind when the Court makes a sudden exodus to 
S. Germains, and has to fight her way through the mob after it 
as best she may, and to put up with discomforts almost amounting 
to privations during this self-imposed exile from Paris. 
ith so many scenes and so many actors it is hardly possible to 

avoid a certain amount of confusion inseparable from the times. 
But still among the motley throng the leading spirits of the ma 
stand out with unmistakable distinctness. Among the Englis 
exiles the Queen and her eldest son are, of course, the prominent 
figures; and Miss Yonge draws very pleasant portraits of them both. 
Prince Charles especially appears in very winning colours, with a 
love of fun and a keen sense of the ludicrous that found food for 
mirth in the vexatious ceremonials of the French Court, and a 
lightness of heart that never failed him even when he rode into 
Paris a lonely fugitive so wayworn and travel-stained that his 
own brother did not know him. It is a little difficult to believe, 
however, that the faithless selfish cynic that Charles showed him- 
self when on the throne could have developed out of so amiable a 
2 Conspicuous among the natives of the land stands out the 

eadstrong impulsive Duke of Beaufort, with his beautiful face 
and winning manners, that made him the darling of the people, the 
Roi des Halles. And still more marked in the middle of every 
turmoil is the figure of the restless untiring Coadjutor, At 
noon we find him arrayed in all the glory of his ecclesiastical 
vestments, leading the Te Deum in Notre Dame; and in the even- 
ing he is gesticulating and shouting to the mob from the top of 
the carriage into which poor old Broussell has been hurried in his 
dressing-gown and slippers, or he bursts into the presence of the 
‘Queen, face and raiment bearing traces of the mélée which he has 
been in the thick of, to try to convince her that the tumult she 
has roused must be treated seriously at least. Or again he figures 
as a gallant squire of dames, now calling out his “ Corinthians ” to 
the succour of a lady in distress, now escorting the Duchesses of 
Longueville and Bouillon as, with dishevelled hair and each a 
child in her arms, they go on foot to the Hotel de Ville to 
demand protection when the Court has withdrawn from Paris. And 
in marked contrast to this gallant dashing prelate we see the 
saintly Vincent de Paul laying the foundation of a work that 
was to stand when all the vain clamours of the day were 
forgotten. Silently he was scattering the seed that has grown 
up into the many-branched sisterhood of charity. Under his 
influence it became the fashion for the noblest in the land to devote 
some of their idle time to the wants of the homeless sick. 
Etiquette forbade any recognition when once the nurse’s dress 
had been put on. Thus the heroine and the Queen meet on equal 
terms by the side of the patients in the hospital. 

One cannot byt wonder how so young and charming a woman 
of such exalted rank as the heroine contrived in that age to 
remain a widow, anda story in which the heroine becomes’a 
widow early in the first volume and does not marry again 
may seem to persons of a romantic turn of mind hardly worth 


writing. However, in this instance they will find the love 
passages of the sister and brother supply all the sentiment that 
is lacking in the history of the heroine herself. Annora, the 
sister, is a headstrong, warm-hearted girl who prides herself on 
being English, and who heartily detests all French fashions of 
thinking and acting. But she has a bluntness of manner and an 
outspoken way of expressing her opinions rather suggestive of the 
rough-and-ready young lady of the present day than of a high- 
bred damsel who had been nurtured in a family of distinguished 
rank, Happily Miss Yonge has eschewed the use of old-fashioned 
phraseology, but there is rather too plentiful a sprinkling of French 
words, especially as these are not always quite correctly given. 
To spell the French for dowager “ douaritre,” and, again, to write 
“ Mademoiselles mes Petites Filles” are blunders which no French- 
woman could have made, Then, again, the man-servant is fre- 
quently called “ Nicole,” which, as every reader of Moliére must 
know, isa name for a woman and not foraman. Taken as a 
whole, however, the story is very pleasant reading, and gives a 
Ne and faithful sketch of the confused and troubled history of 
the times, 


A LADY’S TRAVELS ROUND THE WORLD.* 


Ae the many accomplishments which emancipated 
Woman has snatched from the jealous monopoly of Man in 
the declining years of the nineteenth century is what our Trans-. 
atlantic kinsmen with their usual felicity call “ Globe-Trotting.” 
Even the unprotected female in our time makes the tour of this 
little habitable world below, traverses mountains, oceans, hemi- 
spheres, penetrates the remotest regions of Kast and West, roams 
fyom the Arctic to the Antarctic circle, and dwells honoured and 
respected among eavages whom even the S.P.G. has not yet 
attempted to convert. Why not? It is the simple truth that 
women are endowed by nature with rare capacities for trave!. 
Even their assumed physical weakness serves them asa sort of 
tutelary power where man’s aggressive strength invites resistance 
and attack. On the other hand, their physical qualifications, their 
incomparable nervous energy and elasticity, their almost inex- 
haustible reserve of endurance, never fail them upon occasion and 
in the face of the exigencies that call them forth. Add to 
these their eager and impressionable sympathies, their incessantly 
observant and insatiable curiosity, their penetrating insight, their 
confident pertinacity, their opportunities of seeing and hearing 
much that escapes or is denied to the scrutiny of the rougher sex 
—and you have a singularly perfect equipment for a journey round 
the world. If the intellectual training and preparation is less 
complete —and who in these days of Girton and of gowned 
graduates in all the ologies shall dare to hint the doubt ?—a 
comparatively imperfect acquaintance with history and science 
and a purely personal interest in politics are more than atoned for 
by the absence of pedantry and the freedom from prejudice which 
belong to an impatient mind unencumbered with learning and 
logic. 

Our present author has performed'a really remarkable journey, 
and one worth recounting in her own charming and unaffected 
manner, without much pretension to literary form, but with 
clearness, simplicity, and grace. She brings to her enterprise all 
or nearly all the qualifications we have attributed to the model 
feminine explorer; and as she was accompanied by her husband, 
we have the double advantage and result of a man’s judgment and 
knowledge and of a woman’s insight and sympathy. Mrs. Bridges, 
rather needlessly perbaps, disclaims all scholarship, though she 
spells the Acropolis and Mycene with ak. Her opening chapter 
on Athens and Greece is by no means the best written in the 
book, the sentences are long and the punctuation rather capricious ; 
but there is an interesting account of the convent of Megaspelion, 
“a sort of swallow’s-rest monastery.” With delightful indepen- 
dence of time and distance, she skips from Athens to Rhodes 
(where she does not land) without telling us how she got 
there. Indeed one of the charms of this narrative is that it 
proceeds by leaps and bounds, and does not dwell on those 
details of purely individual experience by the way which make 
so many books of travel so unconscionably wearisome. Of Egypt 
she disposes with equal rapidity in four pages, adverting 
slightly and rather unappreciatively to the colouring and 
architecture of that most ancient and yet most modern of 
Eastern countries, and speaking disrespectfully of the Sphinx. 
Her agility in climbing the Great Pyramid—a not uncommon feat, 
by the by—seems to strike her more than more arduous under- 
takings will do when she has travelled farther and fared worse. 
From Egypt to Hyderabad is but the work of a moment for her 
readers; there is no pottering over the petty miseries and well- 
worn incidents of a Red Sea voyage. At Hyderabad our author 
becomes the guest of the deservedly lamented Sir Salar Jung, 
whom she calls simply “ Sir Salar,” and characterizes as the faitl- 
fully devoted friend of England during the Mutiny. Under that 
enlightened statesman’s auspices she sees some processions, in- 
terviews Mussulman ladies and children, and displays a marked 
improvement in her style in describing the Tarboos or tombs of 
the martyrs. In the following chapter she tells us she is “ now in 
ancient India,” but at what city we are left to guess. She goes to 
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see the Buddhist rockhewn basilica at Karli and the Caves of 
Ellora, to which she judiciously allots less space in her narrative 
than to the Caves of Ajanta, which she visits under escort 
furnished by Sir Salar, and describes with animation and effect. 
Thence into the Bhopal country, where she interviews the Begum, 
and describes her and her modes of life with evident zest. At 
Sanchi she has her first taste of tent life, and begins to feel the 
Buddhist inspiration as she relates the touching story of Sariputra, 
the disciple and companion of the Master. 

From the contemplation of these monuments of immemorial 
antiquity and sacred shrines (of which models are to be seen at 
South Kensington), our lady traveller flits to Allahabad, to Delhi, 
to Lahore, to Peshawar, marking each with a few bright glancing 
comments as she passes by. All that concerns the diversities of 
race and of religion arrests her attentive sympathy. At Peshawar, 
while her husband, by leave of the military authorities, is away 
to Jellalabad through the Khyber Pass, she is considerately de- 
tained at Ali Musjid, and describes the British camp there. It 
is sad now to read of “ TH. visiting the underground water con- 
duits near Jellalabad” with Major Cavagnari. Mrs. Bridges 
gives a good report of the mission school at Peshawar. An expe- 


_ dition towards Kashmir through the Muree Pass is principally 


noteworthy for the lovely scenery and the prodigal luxuriance of 
trees and flowers, from deodars of mighty growth and thickets of 
rhododendrons five feet in circumference to violets, yellow jessamines, 
jonquils, wood anemones, through which the travellers wend their 
way. The lady misses nothing that appeals to her womanly love 
of beauty, whether in nature or in art, and to her womanly curio- 
sity. The drawback to enjoyment is a difficulty in obtaining 
proper food. With the Vale of Kashmir she is a little disap- 
oe but Srinagar, a “ curious city of wide-eaved houses over- 

anging the river,” a “ Venice built of wood,” impresses her by its 
picturesqueness, and is very Pacey depicted by her pen and 
— At Noorburg and the Wurdan Valley the travellers break 

resh ground, and here the difficulty and the danger add new 
charms to the sense of adventure and romance. The narrative 
of the journey increases in interest at every step, and Mrs. Bridges 
is not unequal to the growing demands on her descriptive powers. 
Here we are at Leh, in company with Lamas, and are presented 
with a picture of a Thibetan Lamasary, in which four hundred 
Lamas are cloistered. This chapter is remarkably fresh and full 
of original matter and curious observations of the religious ordi- 
nances of a Buddhist festival, and of the rites and devotions of 
the monks :— 


Looking round I could not help thinking what a strange Sunday I was 
assing. ‘Tier above tier the Lamasary rose, suggesting a holy mountain 
inhabited by celestial beings of various grades, We poor mortals below, 
still amidst the turmoil of human existences, while from above in the 
seventh heaven the divine * Embodiment” looked serenely down on the 
worlds through which in a series of births he had formerly transmigrated. 
A large tent has been erected on the flat roof of the Lamasary, to which no 
doubt he will retire after the ceremony is over to enjoy a blissful “ Nirvana ” 
of repose. From the balconies peeped the faces of native Rajahs in the 
high regal caps represented in early Indian sculpture, and “ queens” glit- 
tering in silver ornaments, and the serious countenance of a great Lama 
trom Lhassa, who is directing the ritual of this ceremony, and higher up 
against the blue sky, emb!ems of the Buddhist Trinity, and flags covered 
with Buddhist invocations ; and still higher, the yellow rocks crowned with 
hermitages and small shrines. All round below us the crowd of Tartar 
“aces, yellow-capped nuns, and peasant women with round-faced babies, 
-heir little caps covered with English needles—a mighty charm against 
sickness—all yazing eagerly at the picturesque medley of movement and 
colour formed by the Lamas and their deities ; and behind us, filling the 
wide baleony, the Wauzeer’s retinue of officials and servants, the latter 
serving round tea in little Chinese cups without handles, 


One cannot help being struck by the many points of resemblance, as 
regards ceremoniul, between Roman or Greek Christianity and Lamaism. 
Monasticism, vestments, holy-water, relics, confession, rosaries (which, 
however, Chri-tianity may have borrowed originally from Eastern ascetics), 
are all in vogue among the Lamas. The explanation offered by the French 
missionaries, that “le diable y était pour beaucoup,” is scarcely satisfac- 
tory ; but perhaps the wide influence that Eastern Christianity had over 
the greater part of Asia in early days may be sufficient to account for the 
similarity between Lama and Christian ritual. ‘Till as late as the end of 
the thirteenth century “a chain of Nestorian bishoprics extended from 
Jerusalem to Pekin,” and the Jacobites formed “a church which at one 
time spread over the East as far as Sistan, under the Sassanian kings.” The 
great reformer of Lamaism, Tsong-Kapa, who instituted the “ yellow- 
cap” order, to which some of our Lama friends round here belong, was born 
A.D. 1355. He may have borrowed largely from Eastern Christianity. 
‘Tradition reports him to have had intercourse with a stranger from the 
East remarkable for his Jength of nose—believed by Abbé Huc to have been 
a Christian missionary. But this only applies to Lamaism, and does not 
touch the larger and more difficult question of the analogies between the 
history and teaching of Buddha and the Founder of Christianity, Perhaps 
the one recalls the other only as the harmony that the striking of two 
chords awaking all that is best in human nature must produce. ‘The key- 
note of both Christianity and Buddhism was love. ~ 


Notwithstanding the extreme laxity of the matrimonial regulatio: 
and the freedom from all upon the 
“ people may drink as much as they please and marry as much as 
they choose "—it appears that “crime is not frequent, vivlence and 
murder are rare, parents are good to their children, and children 
remarkably attached to their somewhat promiscuous parents. 
The population is small, and they say decreasing, but we noted a 
singular absence of deformity or disease.” 

Meanwhile our author receives letters from her husband, who has 
gone off on an excursion to Eastern Turkestan, having received 
permission to enter Yarkand, that strange outlying dependency of 
the Celestial Empire, which only fourteen Englishmen have entered 
since Marco Polo traversed it in the thirteenth century. The ex- 


tracts from Mr. Bridges’s diary paint the country and its conquerors 
in a few rapid but vigorous strokes. There are Chinese Christians 
in power at Yarkand, and the “ Amharn,” or governor, was a 
Roman Catholic from Pekin. Mr. Bridges was invited to visit 
Kashgar, but was prevented rather by the threatened delays than 
by the difficulties of the trip; from Yarkand back to Leh was a 
“very quick journey” of twenty-one days, From Leh our ac- 
complished and courageous author rides to Basgo. Having quitted 
Thibet with reluctance, she makes a march of sixty miles through 
the torrid heat of the Fotula Pass, leaving the Indus Valley, to 
Karbu, Sonamarg, and Ganderbal. Whether it be fruits or 
flowers or trees, the glorious lily or the legendary lotus, the sacred 
bullocks or the grey-backed voracious crows, or the scenery of the 
banks of the river Jhelum, or the sacred tanks of Rie nothing 
that is strange, beautiful, or memorable but is noted and recorded 
with unfailing acuteness and vivacity. Mrs. Bridges has as keen 
an eye for birds as for flowers, and sketches a poopoo, an eagle, an 
Indian starling, with the skill of an ornithological expert. As the 
Valley of Kashmir recedes into the hazy distance she approaches 
more familiar ground. On Suttee and the problem of an excess of 
females she touches lightly and without prejudice. At Jumnoo 
the travellers do not care to linger; but, as it is good for us to see 
ourselves as others see us, we quote the following experience of 
an enlightened “ interviewer ”:— 

A Persian gentleman paying a visit to a European friend, with whom 
we were staying the other day, asked to be presented to the extraordinary 
people who, he understood, were actually going round the world merely for 
the sake of seeing what was therein. He was of an enquiring mind, espe- 
cially as regarded matters of religion, and asked us whether it was (as his 
experience had led him to believe) the invariable rule of Christians only to 
pray once a week? Allah was great and merciful even to the unbelieving, 
and we English were a wonderful race (even the women could write letters 
without the aid of a Moonshee), but he could not help thinking that our 
religious observances left much to be desired. We agreed with our friend 
that such was too often the case, but remarked that the most devout were 
sometimes guilty of carelessness, and hinted that the rosary he held in his 
hand had not the orthodox number of beads on it, which he acknowledged, 
and shortly afterwards retired into the verandah to make his evening 
devotions, 

Our travellers are now in Imperial India again, and on trodden 
ground. From Thibet to the Kast Indian Railway and the sacred 
city of Benares is a far cry. The Monkey Temple, the sacred 
marigolds, the idols, the fetishes—all these curiosities have been 
chronicled before; but the art of travelling consists in seeing 
things that others pass by unheeded, and in this art Mrs. Bridges 
is skilled. For instance, she notes a very old man travelling by 
train to die on the shore of the sacred Ganges; and, as a child's 
corpse, attended by sorrowing relatives, is carried through the 
streets, she recalls a beautiful parable spoken by Buddha more than 
two thousand years ago :— 

A young mother came to him, the great teacher, with her dead baby, 

asking him to cure it, and he, seeing her great and uureasoning grief, bade 
her fetch him some mustard-seed, as medicine to raise up her child, wf 
saying that the seed must come from a house “ where neither parent, child, 
nor servant had died ;” and how she set out joyfully with the baby still 
clasped to her breast to ask her friends for some mustard-seed. And she 
wandered amongst them till the sun went down, but they all answered hey, 
“ Alas! lady, the dead are many and the living are few: we have lost in 
this house either parent, or child, or servant.”—Then she perceived that 
death enters everywhere, and she returned to the Buddha and began a reli- 
gious life. 
Of some eighty-five thousand women in Benares, we are told, 
only one can read, Benares is a long way from Girton. Our 
author has a painter’s eye for the charm of clouds, so welcome 
to the traveller in a burning fiery land; and she welcomes as a 
niet to jaded nerves the snow-capped mountains and the wooded 
valleys. 

But we must hasten on, not forgetting that a considerable part 
of the lady’s journey round the world is yet to come. Taking 
ship for British Burmah, and pursued by the unsparing sun, 
she glances at the Chinese hats, at the Lamas transmuted into 
yellow-robed Poungees—‘“ orange shirting made in Manchester 
for the Buddhist monks of Burmah ”—at the elephants at work 
piling up the teak timber at Rangoon; and jots down the opinions 
of a Roman Catholic bishop respecting Buddhism, which we 
should be glad, if space permitted, to extract. From Burmah by 
sea again to the Straits of Malacca, to Penang (with a singular 
passage on the medical ideas of the Kashgen tribe), to Singapore, 
with its Chinese shops and institutions and domestic life, its 
famous Botanic Garden, its pine-apples and tapioca plantations ; 
from Singapore by a French vessel to Java, that magnificent island, 
once an English possession, and since so admirably ruled and culti- 
vated by the Dutch, with its profuse tropical vegetation, its popu- 
lation always easy-going, prosperous, and happy, its rice-fields, its 
gigantic ferns, its Hindoo temples. One of the best chapters in 
the volume is the account of Canton, its natural products, its 
religious superstitions, and its social manners and customs ; but it 
is in Japan that Mrs. Bridges finds her earthly paradise, with its 
temperate climate, its kindly courtesies, its gentle people. She 
describes a marvellous system of floriculture, a Japanese y 
at Yokohama; a visit to Kube on the Inland Sea, to Kioto, 
the residences of the Mikado, to the Temple of the Sun-Goddess, 
without idol or image; the prodigal growth of camellias all 
around; the art schools, the procession of the sacred Ark, with 
equal grace and spirit. And while she is enj6ying Japan she 
gives extracts from her husband's diary of his expedition to 
the Great Wall of China, to the Ming Tombs, and the Lamas- 
sary of Pekin. There is not much in these chapters that is abso- 
lutely new; but our traveller always sees for herself, and her 
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imperturbable good humour and good sense enable her to see 
more and to see better than the majority of travellers, whether 
it be the Mikado’s palaces, or a pagoda standing against a back- 
ground of trees or flowers, a tea-house, a watering-place, or a 
volcano. These pages on Japan are brimful of interest and make 
delightful reading. After four thoroughly enjoyable months in 
Japan, a voyage of 4,700 miles on a steamer to San Francisco seems 
a rough change. In the Californian capital she is struck with the 
very French, and almost Parisian, look of the city and of the 
toilettes of the ladies, and, a propos of the price of labour, tells a 
good story about a young lady who required a cook’s place and 
stipulated for “ one night in the week at the theatre, also one 
evening for her music lesson, and leave to have a friend to dinner 
twice a week.” Of course she mentions the cheapness and excel- 
lence of provisions of all kinds at San Francisco, and the famous 
fast trotting horses. With some American fellow-passengers 
the lady proceeds next to Portland, Oregon, and the Columbia 
River, and her notes on these regions may be recommended 
to all intending emigrants. The aspect of the country at Van- 
couver's Island she describes as very English, like Hampshire or 
Surrey. The perilous descent of the Frazer River, and the ex- 
pensive stage-coaching with American drivers who round a 
precipice with a grin and ask the helpless traveller “ some scared, 
marm ?” the vast forests of firs, the syringas on the rocks, and the 
Indian salmon larders perched up in the trees, the native fisheries, 
the Indian missions, the Chinese emigrants, the gold miners— 
here is surely*enough and to spare for the most exacting traveller, 
dans son fauteuil, The run through California, the visit to Salt 
Lake City and to the Colorado mining districts are necessarily a 
little flat after Thibet, Java, and Japan; the ground is too well 
trodden, and it is not easy even for a woman’s piercing glance to 
discover any novelty. But from the first page to the last of this 
engaging volume the most exacting reader's appetite for ad~ 
venture is amply satisfied ; the author has so shrewd and skilled 
a sense of what is really interesting to all sorts of readers, and of 
what is most effective in description. It is seldom one has the 
good fortune to meet with a book of travel so entirely unpre- 
tentious and unaffected, without a single dull or superfluous page. 
Nor should we forget to add that the illustrations from the 
author's own sketches are admirable aids to the enjoyment of 
her text. After all, “ globe-trotting ” remains a man’s accomplish- 
ment; only a woman knows how to canter round the world. 


ANCHOR-WATCH YARNS.* 


E had hitherto Some that no novelist, no writer of stories, 
could surprise us by any kind of novelty. The whole 
circle of stupidity we had, we believed, travelled in their com- 
py. Not a single part of dulness had, we flattered ourselves, 
n left unexplored. But we find that we were wrong. Mr. 
Downey in his way is original. Apparently he has never so 
much as heard that a tale requires something of a plot, and 
should have not only a beginning but also an end. He looks 
upon it as an affair of so many pages. It is likely enough 
that he wrote these Yarns of his for some magazine, and that 
he thought of nothing but the number of pages which he had 
each time to fill. He was like a man who can find nothing 
but a big packing-case in which to send some very small 
article, but who has at hand a boundless store of rubbish with 
which he fills up the vacancy. And yet the comparison is too 
favourable to Mr. Downey, for he has nothing but the packing- 
case and the rubbish. The one exactly fills the other. Yet there 
is something almost admirable in this unpretentious modesty 
which assumes that without having anything to tell a man can 
tella story. It is a pity, however, that our author stops short 
here, and is not contented with an equal simplicity of language. 
As his stories are of seafaring life, they are of course loaded with 
all the nautical terms which have done duty for so many a year. 
Thus the captain, who spins the first yarn, cries out, “ Don’t crowd 
an old man with such a pile of questions. I'll tell you all about 
it in my own way, if you'll only put a hitch on your tongue.” A 
careful record is kept of each time that he drinks his grog or gives 
a whiff at his pipe. The forecastle is always called a * fo'c'stle,” 
and forward is written “ for'a’d.” But that which of old was a 
spy-glase, and later on became a telescope, has in these Yarns got 
a further promotion, and figures as a binocular. A jibboom that 
gets bent “ regains its normal condition.” A small craft drifting 
on toa mud-bank becomes an argosy, and men pulling a boat 
exercise their biceps. In one passage the author wishes to describe the 
duties of three kinds of pilots, but is on his guard against using 
more than once the same term. So within half a dozen lines he 
makes one Paget take charge of ships, the second exercise his pro- 
fession, and the third contine his peregrinations to the quarter- 
decks of crafts in pilotage water. The sailor who in a small 
collier relieves the man at the wheel becomes “a fresh candidate 
for steering honours”; while, if the ship’s course is to be altered, 
the master, we are told, “ gives the order or delegates the mate.” 
Mr. Chucks, the boatswain in Peter Simple, we remember, had 
at command language almost as fine as the very best of Mr. 
Downey's; but then, if he began each sentence as a superfine 
gentleman, he never fuiled to end it as a boatswain. Once at least 
our author ventures on foreign waters, and makes a display of his 
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French. Such a word as sea-sickness is, it would seem, too coarse 
for the present day. Hence he writes of it as mal-du-mer (sic). 
His knowledge of French is scarcely inferior to that which was 
lately displayed by an English lady on board one of the Dover and 
Calais packets. Her companion asked her what was the meaning 
of Service des Malles which she had seen worked on the sailors’ 
jerseys. ‘It means,” she at once replied, “attendants on those 
who are sea-sick.” 

It is impossible to abridge a story which cannot be said to exist 
and to analyse a plot where no plot is to be found. Yet we must 
do our best to give our readers some notion of the fare that awaits 
them should they venture on opening these volumes. It is well 
that the different tales are printed separately, for otherwise it 
would not always be easy to know when the end of each is 


reached, Thus the eighth Yarn came, we thought, to a close: 


with the last page of the first volume. It is true that the conclu- 
sion was somewhat tame, but scarcely tamer than that of the other 
tales. An old pilot, whose wife used to search his pockets and in- 
sist on keeping all his earnings, was, we are told, in the habit of 
keeping a little secret store of money with a friend. “ When he 


felt inclined for a little ay me and could not find any gene-. 


rous soul to stand drinks, he would draw a couple of shillings 
from the funds and invest them in John Jamieson or Old Tom 
bonds.” For the winding-up not only of a story, but also 
of a volume, this certainly did strike us as somewhat flat. 
Nevertheless, after what we had already gone through, it was in 
good faith that we laid the book down, ard took our leave of the 
old pilot‘and his yarn. To our great surprise, when we opened 
the second volume, we found that his tale was continued. The 
first of these yarns may perhaps be allowed to have a little, a very 
little, point. A sailor who was seeking a job was sent by his 
mates with a letter of recommendation to the skipper of Nolan’s 
brig. The brig proved to be the town gaol, and the skipper was 
the governor. [ut thirty-five pages are not needed to describe 
such a poor trick as this. The author himself is, it is quite clear, 
as much tried in filling them as the reader is in reading them 
when they are at length filled. He has to drag in dull episodes at 
which the listeners laugh heartily. Why they should laugh ex- 
cited in us for a moment something like a languid interest, that 
was at once followed by something like a feeling of indignation. 
But interest and indignation quickly subsided, and we sank down 
into the dull task that lay before us. In the second Yarn we have 
an account of a voyage in a small collier. The narrator gives a 
long account of the ship in the following style :— 

On the deck, a little in front of the steering apparatus, which is situated 

in the aftermost part of the ship, is a square box, about three feet in height. 
This is ** the companion.”” Why it is called a companion would be a puzzle 
for etymologists. It is one of the most unsociable-looking structures ever 
designed by man. The peer ye is at the head of the staircase leading to 
the cabin, and a novice would find no small difficulty in wedging himself 
into the aperture in this box. /Eneas may have found the descent to. 
Avernus comparatively easy ; but let him try for the first time the descent 
to a collier’s cabin! A Cerberus, in the shape of an uncouth mongrel, gene- 
rally guards the entrance. If this Cerberus has but one head, it does ex- 
cellent duty for three, and you are lucky if you escape with a slight flesh- 
wound. When the nautical “dog of war” has been ordered off you may 
commence the descent to the cabin, and, having twisted your frame en- 
tirely out of proportion, you reach the cabin-floor. 
He is “duly initiated into the mysteries of the cabin and its 
immediate surroundings,” and then comes up to breathe a mouthful, 
not of air, but of ozone. He gets sick and uses big words. He 
speaks of “ mal-du-mer,” and says that he felt that ‘“ locomotion 
would be only a prelude to dissolution.” He calls sailors “ the 
human occupants of the ship,” and rats first “ the rat contingent,” 
and then quadrupeds from whom nothing is sacred. Rats cer- 
tainly have four legs, but for all that it is better to be brief and to- 
call them rats in one syllable and not quadrupeds in three. He 
gets better from the sea-sickness, and then he gets worse. He 
writes one kind of nonsense and then he writes another kind. 
He leaves his berth and falls asleep in the galley. He is missed 
by the captain. An alarm is raised that fills nearly two pages. 
The captain discovers him, “thanks God,” and all is well. He 
becomes “ as ecstatic as an opium-eater in the first stage.” He- 
listens to two of the captain’s yarns. He tries to drink some tea, 
but finds it of a very peculiar flavour, At length the collier arrives- 
off Cardiff, and in two pages a steam-tuz is hired. Before long 
he notices a slight commotion among the sailors. The captain. 
notices it also; but “ probably under the impression that it would be 
infra dig from one in command to seek information from his subordi- 
nates, seized his binocular.” A large steamer is seen to be adrift at no 
great distance. The tug at once leaves the collier, and hurries off to 
its aid. A fresh tug is presently engaged, and this story of nearly 
fifty pages is thus brought to a triumphant conclusion, “ In 
about half an hour the tug had brought us safely into the Penarth 
Roadstead, and her mission having been fully and faithfully ac- 
complished, she steamed down the Channel in search of fresh 
adventure.” Mr. Downey may be not inaptly compared to this 
steam-tug, which thus in such fine language is made to tow a collier 
in ballast into a harbour. He fully and faithfully accomplishes his 
mission, which is to drag to its end a story ballasted with words, 
and then off he sets in search of fresh nonsense, The third story 
is briefer. A captain makes a bet in Cardiff that he will eat his 
Christmas dinner in Cork. A fog comes on, and he cannot make 
out where he is. He is so incredibly ignorant that when the fog 
rises he still cannot in the least calculate his position. By a ruse 
which gives the name to this Yarn he learns from an American ship 
his bearings, and he arrives in Cork in time enough to win his 
wager and eat his dinner. 
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The fourth story has something that makes an approach to a 
plot. It is called the “ Yarn of the Unlucky Tar.” This ill-fated 
man is treated much as pantaloon is treated in the pantomime. 
Every kind of mischance happens to him. He knocks out his teeth, 
breaks his arm and his leg; gets wrecked twice; falls overboard 
half a dozen times; tumbles from aloft four times; four times 
falls into the holds; is twice on board when there is an ex- 
plosion, and loses everything he has. When at length he comes into 
some money, he buys a ship. Everything goes well with him till he 
sails in it himself, when at once his ship is wrecked. He next 
opens a public-house, but foolishly calls it ‘The Ship,” so that his 
misfortunes begin all again. He fails in his business, and to con- 
sole himself he takes to drink. At length he is “ brought back to 
the path of rectitude aud sobriety.” He again goes to sea as a 
mate, but his ill-luck so pursues him that “ after a few voyages it 
was difficult to find crews who would sail with him.” No shi 
owner will give him employment. Happily a benevolent Dutch- 
man supports him, till he is appointed to the post of Harbour- 
Master of Saltpoint. In all this long Yarn there is not a line to 
redeem it from the reproach that belongs to a story that is founded 
on a foolish superstition. 

It is useless to follow Mr. Downey through his other stories. 
There are a full baker’s dozen of them, and for all that we can see 
there might just as easily be a dozen times a baker’s dozen. Any 
one could write them who was only dull enough, and was gifted 
with sufficient patience. But to read them, there indeed is the real 
labour, there the toil, From such another task as that may we be 
for a long day free! : 


HISTORICAL HANDBOOK OF ITALIAN SCULPTURE.* 


iv is now fifteen years since Mr. Perkins published the con- 
cluding volume of his former handsome work on Tuscan 
Sculptors and Italian Sculptors. He now produces a volume of 
less external pretensions, but which aims at being a complete 
handbook to the subject, and presents the materials to the col- 
lection of which the author has devoted so much time and labour. 
‘The years which have elapsed since the appearance of the former 
work have been spent in the acquisition of further knowledge, 
and the whole is now given in a useful and convenient shape for 
reference, while it does not cease to be a book which may be con- 
tinuously and agreeably read. The arrangement of the valuable 
matter thus set forth is excellent ; it is partly personal and partly 
local. An introduction deals with the early fistory of sculpture 
before the revival of art, and this is considered under the sepa- 
rate heads of Northern, Southern, and Central Italy. The first 
book of the work covers the period from 1240 to 1400, which is 
designated as the Revival and Gothic Period. In four chapters 
it deals with Niccola Pisano and his scholars, with Andrea Pisano 
and his scholars, and with the school of Siena. The second book 
treats of the Early Renaissance in the like number of chapters, 
dealing with Ghiberti and Donatello, their scholars and those of 
Brunelleschi; the Robbias and others; and the sculptors of the 
Abruzzi, Naples, Rome, Lombardy, and Venice, covering the cen- 
tury from 1400 to 1500. The third and last book, still divided 
into the same number of chapters, describes the works of the 
Later Renaissance, or Cinque Cento, and terminates with the year 
1600. The names of Andrea Sansovino, Torrigiano, and others 
fill the first chapter ; Michelangelo occupies the second; Ban- 
dinelli, Cellini, with Gian Bologna and others, furnish forth the 
third chapter; while sculptors not belonging to Tuscany during 
the same period complete the contents of this book. There is a 
full index of the names of towns in Italy, with the works in 
sculpture to be seen in each. The principal collections of Italian 
marbles in Europe out of [taly are also denoted, These exist in 
London, Paris, and Berlin; and north of the Alps there is no place 
where Italian sculpture ean be studied to so much advantage as at 
the South Kensington Museum. 

To Theodoric is ascribed the astute policy of indulging his Italian 
subjects in the cultivation of art and of letters, while he studi- 
ously kept his Goths to their strict military duties; and it was 
thus that in architecture a debased Roman style continued to 
flourish for long after the Gothic irruption, and indeed until long 
after the rule of the Goths had ceased. But during this protracted 
eee the po pes art was confined to the production of rude 

s-reliefs, and did not attempt statues. The introduction of 
workmen from Constantinople created that blending of Byzantine 
with what remained of Roman art which led to the formation of a 
third style of architecture, known as the Romanesque as well as 
by other names, An early specimen of this exists in the cathedral 
at Monza, where a bas-relief exhibits the sculptor’s art of the 
seventh century in Lombardy. A work a century later is the 
octagonal font in the cathedral at Aquileja. Subsequent restora- 
tions however in many cases render it diflicult to ascertain with 
precision the real date of many works presumably belonging to 
these early periods. City by city and town by town Mr. Perkins 
indicates, with exhaustive diligence, the places where these speci- 
mens of Italian sculpture may be found and studied. 

The proper subject of the book begins with the great name 
of Niccola‘Pisano, On the disputed question of his place of birth 
Mr. Perkins gives no positive opinion, but is ready to believe that 
he was not born in the province of Apolia, but in one of the two 
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| Venice, it is to be noted that he introduced the practice of taking 


towns bearing that name in Tuscany. He is however thoroughly 
identified by his works with the city which they adorn. His 
famous pulpit in the Baptistery may be taken as the finest and 
perhaps most typical specimen of the Early Renaissance style, 
formed eclectically as it was from so many different preceding 
examples, and uniting with happy effect the dissimilar elements of 
Roman, medieval, and Gothic forms, Next to this must be named 
the pulpit at Siena and the fountain at Perugia. For Niccola 
Pisano Mr. Perkins justly claims the distinction of having put an 
end to barbarism, and of having founded a new school of scul 
ture in Italy, and compares his place in art to that of Dante in 
literature. 

Niccola’s schclars can hardly be said to have continued the 

rinciples of his art, chiefly because he had not any beyond the 
instinct he had to make the best use of all that had preceded him. 
They were left free therefore to study nature, and to strike out 
methods of their own of greater vitality, and more in unison with 
the spirit of their own age. It is impossible to follow Mr. 
Perkins through all the names and sites with which his pages 
are so richly filled, but Arnolfo di Cambio and Giovanni Pisano 
must always deserve especial mention. ‘The former was a prin- 
cipal creator of the material city of Florence; the latter was the 
architect of the Campo Santo at Pisa. Andrea Pisano, the most 
eminent of Giovanni's scholars, did not belong to the family which 
had produced two members of such distinction; but the designer 
of the gates of the Baptistery at Florence may well take rank with 
his namesakes, and he also had two worthy sons in Nino and 
Tommaso, the last of whom built the upper story of the Leaning 
Tower, uniting as he did, according to the practice of the time, 
the several professions of architect, sculptor, painter, and gold- 
smith. Another great name is that of Andrea Orgagna, who to 
these four titles, like Michelangelo, further added that of poet. 
He was wont, with purdonable pride, to write “ sculptor” 
after his name upon bis pictures, and to describe himself as 
“pictor” upon his statues. 

Up to the epoch designated by Mr. Perkins as that of the Early 
Renaissance, religious subjects treated in a Christian spirit had 
occupied sculptors. The Pagan element now intruded, and with 
it commenced the serious study of the antique, which, as it led to 


_the highest development of Italian art, may also be taken to have 


carried with it the seeds of decay, inasmuch as it tended in a 
lower direction to foster direct imitation of ancient work, and to 
destroy all original design. Under Cosmo de’ Medici Florence 
now became the chief centre of art in Italy. It was in the work- 
shop of his stepfather, a goldsmith, that Ghiberti began his 
training. He had left Florence when the great plague broke out, 
but returned to take part in the competition for the bronze door 
for the Baptistery. His work and that of Brunelleschi ultimately 
disputed for the award of the judges, but the latter generously 
admitted his rival’s superiority, and resigned his own claims, 
while he afterwards assisted him in the execution of the work. 
The competing trial-plates may still be seen in the Bargello, and 
the justice of Brunelleschi’s sentence against himself must be con- 
firmed. The date (1447) of the final setting up of these gates 
marks an important epoch in the history of Italian sculpture, and 
one of enormous advance in the knowledge of the composition of 
groups of figures. Yet Ghiberti’s bas-reliefs must be regarded 
rather as pictures than as legitimate pieces of sculpture ; and, as 
Mr. Perkins remarks, he was in this respect an innovator whose 
gaara created a dangerous precedent. To Donatello must 
awarded the place of the greatest Tuscan sculptor before 
Michelangelo, and he, too, was in early life apprenticed to a gold- 
smith. To him must be allowed the distinction of having been 
the first in modern art to sever sculpture from a position of 
subservience to architecture and, on a smaller scale, to deco- 
rative art. He erected single statues apart from buildings, and 
gave greater individual importance to those which continued to 
occupy niches. Further, he advanced bas-relief to a higher point 
of perfection, by introducing a greater variety of relief than had 
ever been before used in the same composition, The quantity and 
excellence of Donatello’s work in art are surprising, and he amply 
deserves the position assigned to him of standing at the head of art 
in Italy in the fifteenth century as Giotto did in the preceding, and 
as Michelangelo was to do in the succeeding century. As between 
Donatello and the last-named master, Mr. Perkins awards to Michel- 
angelo the palm as being the greater artist in respect of his 
higher intellectual powers and multiplicity of gifts; but he claims 
for Donatello the distinction of being the greater sculptor in his 
better knowledge of the technical part of his art, and in using the 
materials at his disposal. He further claims for him that “he 
sowed no seeds fruitful of mischief to art in the future.” This is, 
however, only to say that Michelangelo, as he belonged to the 
period of the highest stage of development, came nearer than 
Donatello to the inevitable subsequent stage of debasement. In 
the life of art, as in that of nations, of literature, and of organic 
forms, there seems to be an inevitable law of progress which cul- 
minates at a certain point, after which comes a period of decline, 
to be followed by total extinction. It was so with Greek art, and 
with the art of the so-called Gothic architecture no less than with 
the art of the Renaissance; and it should not be made matter of 
reproach to the greatest of modern artists that he flourished at @ 
time when he was doomed to be followed under the operation of 
this law by inferior and rapidly deteriorating successors. 
Of Verocchio, the author of the bronze statue of David in the 
Bargello (1476), and of the grand equestrian figure of Coleoni at 
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casts in plaster of hands, feet, and other objects for P oage of 
study. 1t seems surprising that so obvious a proceeding should 
have been so long delayed, and Mr. Perkins has a long and inter- 
esting note on this subject. An obscure passage in Pliny (Nat. 
Hist. xxxiv. 12) has been interpreted by learned Germans to indi- 
cate the taking of plaster casts from the life or the round; and 
the constant making of models in wax or clay, as well as the 
moulds for casting in bronze, can hardly have failed to suggest 
it to the ancients as well as to the artists of the Renaissance. 

The modern application of high art to pottery dates from Luca 
della Robbia, who devoted himself to the discovery of a method 
by which a hard and indestructible coating could be given to baked 
clay, by the employment of which his works could be repeated 
more rapidly and more remuneratively than in bronze or marble. 
One of the most remarkable instances of the use of the Robbia 
ware in decorative architecture must have been the Chateau de 
Madrid, built for Francis I. in the Bois de Boulogne by Girolamo, 
one of Luca’s grandnephews. It is described by Evelyn in his 
Diary as “ being made of terraces and galleries one over the 
other,” and “ mostly of earth, painted like porcelain or china- 
ware, whose colours appear very fresh.” This palace was destroyed 
in the French Revolution, and the terra-cotta decorations were 
used to mend roads. The modern imitations of this ware are ex- 
cellent, and the extension of its use both for internal and external 
purposes is to be desired, as no material is so suitable for Northern 
climates and the smoke-laden atmosphere of our great cities. 

Of later Renaissance work it need scarcely be mentioned that a 
fine specimen exists in England in the tomb of Henry VII. and 
his Queen in Westminster Abbey by Torrigiano, which Bacon 
truly calls “one of the stateliest and daintiest monuments in 
Europe.” The monument of Margaret, Countess of Richmond, 
may also be assumed to be by Torrigiano, as well as that of Dr. 
Young, Master of the Rolls, in the Rolls Chapel, the existence of 
which is less generally known. 

Mr. Perkins has made good use of all the more recent contribu- 
tions to the better knowledge of Michelangelo and his works, 
artistic and literary. He gathered up all that had preceded him, 
and stamped all that he did with the impress of his own tremen- 
dous force, variety, and originality. He studied from the life and 
from the antique as had never before been done ; and the continu- 
ance of the art of the Renaissance thus threatened was destined to 
early dissolution. It has indeed sometimes been said to have been 
buried in Rome along with Michelangelo's counterfeited antique 
of the sleeping Cupid. To all readers, whether or not especially 
interested in the history of art, Mr. Perkins’s account of Michel- 
angelo may be recommended as a most excellent one. 

Cellini and Gian Bologna are the most familiar names among 
those which follow Michelangelo, and the works of the latter are 
exceedingly well known. Cellini’s Life of himself is a most amus- 
ing and audacious piece of writing. It is a pity that Mr. Perkins 
has not quoted from it at length the story of the casting of the 
Perseus, and how all the artist’s pewter plates and dishes had to go 
into the furnace before the metal could be made to run. It would 
be ungallant not to mention the lady sculptor, Properzia de’ Rossi, 
of Bologna; and the name of Begarelli, of Modena, who died 
about 1565, is the last on the long roll of the sculptors of the 

aissance. 


FIELDING.* 


R. DOBSON'S contribution to this useful little series should 

take an honourable place among its fellows, for it has the 
merit, which all its fellows have not, of being concerned mainly 
and directly with its subject. His design has been to exhibit 
Fielding, not himself; to tell the story of Fielding’s life, so far 
as the very scanty materials available for such a tale have allowed 
him, without pausing at every possible or impossible opportunity 
to air his own views either as critic or moralist. His admira- 
tion for his subject is high, but it is a thoroughly sound and 
reasonable one. He can see the weak points of Fielding the writer as 
well as the strong ; the strong points of Fielding the manas well as 
the weak ; and he sees all with eyes of equal clearness and generosity. 
He writes, in short, “ with his eye fixed upon the object,” and as 
he writes the English language, and not an affected jargon, not that 
“prose run mad” which seems to be so high in fashion to-day, 
he has no difficulty in setting his object with the same distinct- 
ness before his readers. If the purpose of this series be, as we 
take it to be, to gather up into one convenient compass the scat- 
tered records of the worthies of our literature, together with such 
& summary of their principal works as may satisly the curiosity 
of those whose occupation or temperament does not impel 
them on their own account to the “ dragon-warded fountains ” 
of knowledge, then Mr. Dobson has admirably fulfilled his 
editor's design. “It is perhaps only a wise discretion,” he 
modestly observes in his preface, “which has prompted me to 
confine my attention more strictly to the purely biographical side 
of the subject.” That Mr. Dobson has done wisely, we agree; 
though not precisely for the same reasons as he himself advances. 
“From a critical point of view,” he says, “ the works of Fielding 
aave received abundant examination at the hands of a long line of 
distinguished writers ”; and then he goes on to particularize Mr. 
ie Stephen's “ brilliant studies,” originally published in the 
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Cornhill Magazine, next included in that writer's Hours in a 


Library, aud finally prefixed to the recent cumbrous édition 
de luxe of Fielding’s works, as a ntly rendering superfluous 
all further critical examination. No doubt Mr. Stephen's essay is 
a good piece of work enough, after the desultory fashion that its 
original form may be supposed to have prescribed ; no doubt, too, 
as it has appeared in such various forms, it has been tolerably 
well read; still, we should hardly have thought it of such mre 
eminent and unapproachable brilliancy as to constitute the last 
word on the subject. However, if Mr. Dobson thought he could 
add nothing to what has been already written in this direction, he 
was certainly wise not to add but one more to those “ multitudes 
in the valley of decision.” But he was wise, as we think, no less 
for other reasons. Any very deep or elaborate criticism must, it 
seems to us, in work such as this be a little out of place. In 
work designed for the “general” reader, the reader who has not 
time, or does not care to read, or think at first hand, such criticism 
must always be a little out of place. “ Truth,” says the author of 
Hudibras, “is precious and divine,” but it is too rich a pearl, he 
declares, for every one’s adornment, though we must not be 
accused of carrying his somewhat uncomplimentary comparison to 
the end, Therefore we hold that Mr. Dobson needs no excuse for 
the spirit in which he has approached his work, a biographical 
rather than a critical spirit. ‘I have made it my duty,” he says, 
“primarily to verify such scattered anecdotes respecting Fielding 
as have come down to us; to correct (I hope not obtrusiyely) a 
few misstatements which have crept into previous accounts, and to 
add such supplementary details as I have been able to discover for 
myself.” Nothing could have been more pertinent to the proper 
scope and purpose of such a book, 

Yet it must be confessed that the record is miserably scanty. 
With all his diligence and acuteness, the actual sum of what Mr. 
Dobson has really been able to add to our knowledge of Fielding’s 
life is curiously meagre. The Provost of Eton has searched the 
College lists from 1715, the year in which Fielding went to Eton, 
to 1735, without finding any mention of his name, and it is 
therefore to be concluded that Fielding was an “ oppidan,” 
though there are no registers of the oppidans earlier than the 
end of last century. A slip made by Mr. Keightley in the date of 
the will of Sir Henry Gould, Fielding’s grandfather on the mother’s 
side, has been corrected. An extract is given from a burlesque, 
Author's Wiil, originally published in Oldys’s Universal Spectator, 
and reprinted in the Gentleman’s Magazine for July 1734, in order 
to show that, while Murphy's statement that Fielding was 
accustomed to write his plays on “ the papers which had wrapped 
the tobacco in which be so much delighted” must be a foolish ex- 
aggeration (though, if Pope could write his translation of the 
liad on old envelopes, we can see nothing impossible in Fielding 
utilizing the wrappings of his tobacco for a farce), yet Fielding’s 
“ reputation for careless production” was, in his play-writing days 
at least, “established among his contemporaries”—a fact which 
the slightest reference to those plays would, one might have 
thought, been amply sufficient to prove. We are reminded that 
the assertion that Fielding at one period of his career kept a booth 
at Bartholomew Fair (with Hippisley, the original Peachum of The 
Beggar's Opera), which originated with Frederick Lawrence's bio- 
graphy in 1855, and is still apparently believed by some people, 
was conclusively disproved by an article in Notes and Queries in 
1875. The Fielding who did keep a booth at “ Bartleny” was 
one Timothy Fielding, an indifferent actor, who played a small 
part in his illustrious namesake’s version of L’Avare, and subse- 
quently kept the “ Buffalo Tavern” at the corner of Bloomsbury 
Square. The list of Mr. Dobson’s contributions to Fielding’s bio- 
graphy, either in the shape of fresh facts or correction of old 
errors, might be somewhat further enlarged. But it is not a long 
one; and indeed Mr. Dobson seems so much concerned at its scanti- 
ness, that he has been at unnecessary pains to correct the exaggera- 
tions of previous writers, thereby sometimes going near to arrive at 
that disappointing goal of such labours, the distinction without the 
difference. He is, for example, at great pains to proveaway Murphy’s 


| well-known passage about the “ costly yellow liveries ” and other 


imprudences into which Fielding launched during his brief experi- 
ence of country-housekeeping after his marriage. But, though 
there may very possibly have been some exaggeration in Murphy’s 
description, Mr. Dobson practically admits the truth of it when 
he says, “‘ the man who, as a Bow Street magistrate, kept open 
house on a pittance, was not likely to be lose lavish as a country 
gentleman, with 1,500/, in his pocket, and newly married to a 
young and handsome wife.” All that we certainly know of 
Fielding, from the first day of his public life to the last, tends 
conclusively to prove the truth of his kinswoman’s words—the 
words of the “charming Mary Montagu ”—“ he would have 
wanted money if his hereditary lands had been as extensive 
as his imagination.” Whether his servants wore yellow liveries 
or white and blue—which some ingenious Dryasdust has trium- 
prenty discovered to have been the family colours of the 

ieldings—is really not very much to the matter. That Horace 
Walpole’s well-known description of Fielding’s Bow Street 
establishment is a malicious exaggeration has long been under- 
stood by every one familiar with Walpole’s way of putting things; 
and Mr. Dobson's remarks on this point are very sensible, and no 
doubt not superfluous to his particular readers, But, again, when 
he wishes to explain away Murphy's statement that Fielding, 
“ when his finances were exhausted, was not the most elegant nm 
his choice of the means to redress himself, and would instantly 
exhibit a farce or a puppet-show in the Haymarket Theatre, which 
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was wholly inconsistent with the profession he had embarked 
in,” he tries to do a little too much. Fielding began his 
career asa playwright in 1728, and closed it in 1743. He was 
entered at the Temple in 1737, so that Murphy, even if we must 
adhere so rigorously to dates as Mr. Dobson wishes to do, is quite 
within the letter of his rights. But, as a matter of fact, Murphy's 
words, when read with their context, are merely part of a general 
review of Fielding’s character, which, with all its noble qualities, 
Mr. Dobson himself cannot but admit, was careless, improvident, and 
too apt at least to seem content if the wants of the passing hour 
were provided for as best they might be. 

We may seem perhaps to have been a little too particular in 
splitting straws, but indeed this unprofitable sort of labour is 
getting a great deal too prominent in our literature. Too many of 
our writers, and especially those of the younger generation, are prone 
to dwell over long on mere details, in themselves not particularly 
interesting or important. It seems to them a finer thing to detect 
the holes in the coats of their predecessors than to be careful of 
the cut of their own. They are, in short, a little too much of the 
disposition of My Lord Griz, as described by Fielding’s own Mr. 
Mutable in a scene in The Wedding Day. Murphy had probably not 
the means of arriving, possibly not the inclination to arrive, at the 
accuracy that subsequent biographers of Fielding have reached, and 
accuracy is unquestionably the first duty of a biographer. But 
— did not, as he himself expressly says, aim at a strict bio- 
grap y; he styles his work an Hssay on the Life and Genius of 

ielding ; and though he may have exaggerated a little, and though, 
no doubt, the subject itself is occasionally, as he allows, a little lost 
sight of in dissertations on Pope's poetry and the qualities of genius 
generally, his essay is in the main a just and sensible one. The proof 
is, that Mr. Dobson himself has been unable to directly contradict 
anything in it; and that he has gone about so laboriously to do so 
a little mars, as it seems to us,a work otherwise so sound and 
good of its kind. With all that he says on his own account we 
most cordially agree. His defence of the man, and no doubt with 
‘some readers the man still requires defence, errs neither on the 
side of sentiment nor of morality ; his praise of the writer is equally 
reasonable, appreciative, and discriminating. One thoroughly sound 
remark we will allow ourselves to quote. He thinks, and rightly 
thinks, that Tielding’s farces and are better than his 


comedies, aud he says:—“ Among other reasons for this latter 


difference one chiefly may be given—that in the comedies he 
sought to reproduce the artificial world of Congreve and Wycherley, 
while in the burlesques and farces he depicted the world in which 
he lived.” Congreve and Wycherley were far too much masters 
of their art to attempt any “ reproduction ” of the society they saw 
around them; they but took its main characteristics as founda- 
tions for their theatric world. Fielding, attracted, as who would 
not be, by their inimitable wit, attempted the copy of a copy, and, 
as a natural consequence, reproduced all their bad and none of 
their good qualities; the reality of the thing was gone, so far as 
reality it ever had, and only the theatric framework remained ; and 
Fielding, with all bis experience, could never reach that mastery 
of the theatre which his brilliant models as it were intuitively 
enjoyed. But in the farces and burlesques, notably in the bur- 
lesques, he was content to rely on his own humour; and in the 
quality of humour not all the Wycherleys and Congreves in 
the world could have played the tutor to the author of Juseph 
-dndrews. 


JOHN DUNCAN, WEAVER AND BOTANIST.* 


i January, 1881, an appeal was made in many of the London 
papers on behalf of John Duncan, a Scotch botanist, who had 
fallen into extreme poverty. The appeal was enforced by an ac- 
count of Duncan's character and work given in Nature by Mr. W. 
Jolly, who is well known in the North as a lover of science. As 
in many like cases, the public recognition of the botanist’s work 
came well nigh too late to do him much good, for Dunean died in 
the summer of the same year. Fortunately, however, in this case 
the appeal was promptly answered, and it will be a lasting source 
of gratification to Mr. Jolly and to all who joined him in this 
good work that through their exertions the heart of the old 
botanist was cheered and his few wants supplied in his last days. 
We have now the Life of John Duncan, written by Mr. Jolly, and 
‘we can see by it how wortby he was of honour and of help. It shows 
us & man carrying on, unknown and unnoticed, a hard struggle for 
a noble end, and triumphing over all that stood in his way. The 
difficulties with which he had to contend were not slight. He 
had no education in childhood, and to the end of his days 
he read with difficulty, often stopping to spell aloud a word 
. be did not know. All through his life, until his strength utterly 
failed, he toiled hard for his daily food. He had but little time 
and little money for his higher pursuits. Yet, in spite of these 
difficulties, he gained a thorough knowledye of botany, and formed 
a valuable herbarium, He had some ae of astronomy, and 
took an intelligent interest in other branches of natural science. As 
he found Latin used in botanical nomenclature, he was not content 
until he had learned something of that language, and he made an 
attempt to learn Greek that he “ micht gae to the oreeg’nal” 
of the New Testament. All his life was marked by a 
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passionate desire for knowledge, and that for its own sake 
alone. Although he was by no means a man of one idea, yet the 
knowledge of plants, with its attendant pleasures of collection 
and classification, was the special object for which he lived. He 
did not work for fame, and used no effort to make himself known 
even to men of science. He did not work for reward, and in his old 
age was forced to seek “ parish pay.” Botany was to him better 
than these, and the science brought him all the return he sought. 
A quiet and shy man, given to pursuits which his neighbours 
could not understand, and which they therefore condemned as 
silly and useless, he had but scant honour in his own country. 
His plants were counted weeds, and their “ langnibbit” names as 
gibberish. Young people made him the object of their rustic 
wit and laughed at his odd ways. Indeed some laughter may 
well be forgiven when we read, as we have to read rather too 
often in his Life, of the suit of clothes he wore for forty years, which 
towards the end of that time must have seemed outlandish even 
in Aberdeen. [He must have looked a queer figure in a blue dress 
coat and waistcoat of stuff of his own weaving, adorned with 
brass buttons, in corduroy trousers, and a tall hat, with a vast 
blue umbrella in one hand, and in the other perhaps a huge 
bundle, walking at a tremendous pace, with a stooping gait, the 
consequence of his short sight, and with an abstracted look 
“which at times became almost a vacant stare.” Yet, queer as his 
exterior was, he was a man of whom Scotchmen may well be 
proud, for he had the best qualities of his nation. He was patient 
and steadfast of purpose. In his pursuit of knowledge he bore 
privation cheerfully, denying himself almost the necessaries of life 
to buy books, and carrying on his studies in a loft above a stable, 
lighted only by an unglazed hole in the door. There, without fire 
and without candle, for fear of burning the thatch, he studied and 
slept. Manual toil was not allowed to be thrust aside for intel- 
lectual work. He was an industrious weaver, and took as much 
em in the excellence of the cloths he produced as he did in his 

igher accomplishments. Until the weakness of age came on him 
he earned his own living; and, though he denied himself much 
which even his fellow-workmen counted necessary, he gave freely 
and quietly to others who were in need. Even when he was de- 

ndent on the parish he used to send the coal which was given 

im at Christmas to a poor imbecile man. No one who knows 
the poor will fail to understand the nobleness of the act. He had 
strong religious opinions, and, like many of his countrymen, was 
ludicrously narrow-minded. Convinced of the impossibility of 
converting Roman Catholics, he thought that the best way of 
dealing with them would be to slay them. ‘“ Weel, weel; but, if 
they winna hear, what then? There’s naething for it but shootin’.” 
This was, however, a mere ebullition of orthodox Cameronian 
zeal, for he was tender-hearted enough; and, though he wanted 
food, delivered a hare which he found trapped—an act of mercy 
which seemed as incomprehensible to his neighbours as a like 
act of St. Anselm to his attendants. Like most self-taught men, 
Duncan had a good share of self-conceit, but it was of a simple and 
harmless kind. The quiet nature of his pursuit affords little room 
for adventure. His escape from drowning when wading in the 
Loch of Drum after a water-lily (p. 175) is a tame story compared 
with that of the conflict of Thomas Edward with the polecat, or 
of his fall from the rocks near Tarlair. The contrast is rendered 
greater by comparing the somewhat feeble style of Mr. Jolly 
with that of the author of the Life of a Scotch Naturalist. We 
are quite sure that, if Mr. Smiles had had to tell the story of the 
water-lily adventure, he would not have talked about “ nether 
integuments,” or given so much space to the poet Cowper's 
“ kindly spaniel.” 

John Duncan was born in 1794 at Stonehaven, at that time a 
sleepy little borough, for the New Town was not then built, and 
the chief event of the day was the passing of the Aberdeen coach. 
Ilis mother was not married, though he bore the name of his 
father. The misfortune of his birth caused his early years to be 
a in great poverty, and this prevented his being sent to school. 
When about ten years old he had to go into farm service, and the 
pour little lad suffered much from exposure to wet and cold, and 
from the coarse tricks of his fellows. It was at this period of his life 
that his love for plants began to develop, Ie used to say of his 
early botanical pursuits, “ I just took a notion to ken ae plant by 
anither when I was rinning aboot the braes, I never saw a plant 
but I lookit for the marrows o'd (the like of it); and asI had aye 
a gweed memory when I kent a flower ance, I kent it aye.” The 
words contain the gecret of his future success asa botanist. In 
his fifteenth year Duncan was bound apprentice to a weaver. 
Like Thomas Edward, he had a cruel master, and at last he 
ranaway. Mr. Jolly is apt to dwell with sentimental regret on 
“a bygone picturesque state of life.” The tyranny from which 
both Duncan and Edward suffered in their youth is happily 
bygone, and the better treatment in these days of the children of 
the poor reconciles us to the loss of that picturesqueness which 80 
often conceals misery and ignorance. As a journeyman weaver 
Duncan had time to devote to plants. His guide was the 
Herbal of Nicholas Culpepper, a quaint writer on the medi- 
cinal virtues of herbs, who lived in the reign of Charles I. To 
the end of his life Duncan studied and practised herbal medi- 
cine, and despised physicians’ compounds. The doctrine of 
Culpepper as to the effect of astrological influences upon the 
virtues of plants led his disciple to the study of astronomy. 
became an earnest and observant stargazer, but his ignorance 
of mathematics prevented his advance in the science. In con- 
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nexion with this pursuit he learned the theory and practised 
the art of dial-making, and always carried a pocket dial, a “hor- 
indge,” 20 8 called it, of his own making, which told the time 
withit: a few minutes. This “horledge,” or rather the explanation 
of it which he was fond of giving to his neighbours, contains the 
derivation of his odd nickname, the “ Nogman,” a transformation 
of gnomon. The great trouble of Duncan's life arose from his 
foolish marriage to a woman of bad character. He and his wife 

ed. She led a wretched and evil life, and caused him much 
annoyance. Duncan seems to have been rather weak about women. 
“He liket the lasses,” his neighbours said, and after the death 
of his wife he proposed in vain to various maidens, who for the 
most part took the matter as a joke, 

The turning point in the life of Duncan was his meeting 
with Charles Black, who was a gentleman’s gardener in the 
village where he was living. Black was a scientific botanist. 
Up to this time Duncan, who was then forty years of age, 
had studied plants only by comparing them one with another, 
and with the pictures in Culpepper’s book, It was a new 
revelation to him when Black told him that plants could be 
understood by means of a science—by botany. Duncan eagerly 
turned to the study thus opened to him. THe found a will- 
ing and enthusiastic teacher in Black, and the two became 
fast friends. Before long, Duncan had learned enough to be able 
to help his friend in the formation of an herbarium. For many 
years he used to go about the country taking harvest-work during 
the season when there was little to be done in weaving. In this 
way he was able, not only to earn some extra money, but to study 
the flora of Scotland. He turned these excursions to such good 
account that, when in his old age he handed over his collection to 
a friend to be catalogued, as a preliminary to presenting it to the 
Aberdeen University, it contained no less than 1,131 specimens 
of the 1,428 species which form the flora of England and Scotland | 
(p. 419). A selection was made from this large collection, and 750 _ 
specimens were finally presented to the University, A list of these 
plants is given in an pean, and, though many of his speci- 


mens were so deteriorated as to be useless, and are therefore not 
included in it, yet the names of those which remain are a monu- 
ment of skill and perseverance. Duncan made an attempt to in- | 
terest his neighbours in his favourite pursuit. He opened a 
botanical exhibition, which was as unsuccessful as the grander 
attempt of Edward at Aberdeen, though the consequences were 
not so tragic. Many came to see the result of the labours at 
which they had so often wondered. The exhibitor began to lecture. 
His opening sentences are given in his Life. ‘Some people,” he 
said, “think that botany is a Beast. But botany is no Beast. 
Botany is the science that treats of plants.” In spite, however, of 
this delightful beginning, his audience—disgusted, perhaps, to find 
that no curious beast was to be shown—nearly all quietly left the 
room. It was impossible, however, fur a man of such genius 
and enthusiasm to miss gaining some influence, and he gradually 
found many disciples and friends. All his attempts at lecturing 
were not so unlucky as his first essay; and he became the leading 
light of an “ Instruction Class,” which was set up at the little village 
of Auchleven, where he lived. Up to his seventy-third year 
Duncan was able to earn his own living by his work at the loom. 
Then work became scarce and his strength feeble, and he was 
forced to seek parochial relief. It is pleasant to know that, before 
he died, this necessity, which he felt so hard, was taken away, and 
that he ended his days in comfort. 

It was, perhaps, a hard task to write a book about a life marked 
by so few events as that of John Duncan. Yet an interesting 
account might have been given of the man and of his sayings 
and doings in a small volume. Unfortanately Mr. Jolly has given 
us one of full five hundred pages. The book is far too long for its 
subject, and is filled out with padding. We have too much of 
Duncan's friends, and especially of Charles Black. However 
estimable Black may be—tor “he still follows the sesthetic occu- 
pation of a gardener "—it can hardly interest the reader to be told 
that “he has always been burdened and obstructed by over- 
modesty and under-worldliness,” or else “ he would have obtained 
@ superior situation,” &c. (p. 194), or, as in another part of the 
book, that “Charles Black does not think enough about money.” 
Crowds of persons are described, though the introduction of them 
into the Life of Duncan adds nothing to our knowledge of him, 
and tends to make the central character less prominent. These 
descriptions leave no impression on the mind except that there 
is a general likeness among these Scotch rustics. As the 
strong ercival, the strong Thorncliff, and the rest were to their 
cousin Frank Osbaldistone as the strong Gyas and the strong 
Cloanthus, so do Charles Hunter the shoemaker, Sandy Cameron 
the tailor, and Willie Marshall the tailor (pp. 128-130) seem to us. 
And no small part of the book: is filled with descriptions of such 
Supernumeraries as these. Mr. Jolly’s style of writing wavers 
between feeble jocosity and bombastic obscurity, between talk 
about “ John’s es Gamp” and such sentences as “ The omni- 
potent influences of the past eternities—with a reality and do- 
minion that astrology never dreamt of—had effected that con- 

unction which ruled bis destiny, as it does those of us all, the 
umblest equally with the highest ” (p. 143). We have far too 
much of the author’s own reflections. ‘The Life of Duncan by itself 
is @ good sermon. We rebel against the many “ applications” 
which Mr. Jolly thinks well to give us in sentences beginning 

Would that such pursuits” &c. (p. 153), “Would that this 


potent safeguard of young men” &c. (p. 159), “ Would that 
more young men” &c. (p. 185). Young men are not, asa rule, | 


fond of over-much preaching. They would be more likely to 
read and profit by the Life of Duncan if it did not contain so 
much exhortation of the “goody” sort. Mr. Jolly has chosen a 
fine subject, and we are sorry that he has not treated it in a more 
attractive manner. 


RECENT VERSE.* 


figs spring seems to have brought with it a chorus of rhymers, 
some of them with new voices, others with voices sp or 
two rather harsh) that have been heard of before. Probably most 
of the poets whose verses we have to review to-day are very young 
men, though one is a voluminous veteran. Several of them certainly 
came but lately from Oxford, which is “a nest of singing birds,” 
as Pembroke was in Dr. Johnson’s days. We may, therefore, 
expect that, where classical subjects are treated, they will be 
handled with knowledge and good taste, and that rhymes like 
“ Molus” and “control us” will be avoided. There is not much 
of the mythology which inspires the modern poet's lay in Mr. 
Rennell Rodd’s Poems in Many Lands. These musical and grace- 
ful verses are, for the most part, pictures of travel—pictures in 
rhyme, with many a pleasant touch of the sentiment of the South, 
and of the regret and awe which men cannot but feel in the old 
fanes of old faiths in Sicily or Rome. As far as this volume and 
his earlier little book enable us to judge, Mr. Rodd’s special 
qualities are command of agreeable sounds, pathos and simplicity 
(which does not always go with skill), and sentiment. There is 
no great evidence of powerful and original thought. Charm many 
of Mr. Rodd’s pieces do possess, and they seem to sing themselves 
to a natural music of their own. The earlier poems on the 
memories of childhood are touching, but not without a memory 
of Thomas Hood. Having scant room for extracts, we quote 
only the sonnet on Acte, the mistress of Nero :—» 
When the last bitterness was past, she bore 
Her singing Cesar to the Garden Hill, 
Her fallen pitiful dead Emperor. 
She lifted up the beggar’s cloak he wore 
—The one thing living that he would not kill— 
And on those lips of his that sang no more, 
That world-loathed head which she found lovely still, 
Her cold lips closed, in death she had her will. 
Oh wreck of the lost human soul left free 
To gorge the beast thy mask of manhood screened! 
Because one living thing, albeit a slave, 
Shed those hot tears on thy dishonoured grave, 
Although thy curse be as the shoreless sea, 
Because she loved, thou art not wholly tiend. 

Love in Idleness is clearly an Oxford book, and is attributed to a 
triad of authors. As no names nor initials are given, it is idle to 
guess, by the will-o’-the-wisp light of “internal evidence,” at the 
different authors. “Here is part of my Rime, and heere my 
mailicholie,” say the poets in their motto, and it appears that they 
do not regard their own performances with pedantic seriousness. 
To our mind the second part of a poem called “Scheria” (in the 
metre of Mr. Swinburne’s “ Laus Veneris”) is very much the 
most powerful, original, and touching piece in the volume. Most 
readers of Homer feel that Nausicaa was the true bride for 
Odysseus ; aud here we read how the hero escaped from the For- 
tunate Islands; broke, like the fairy prince, the eternal slumber 
that had fallen on Pheacia; and won the sleeping beauty, the 
daughter of Alcinous and Arete. The honest critic, always a 
little credulous, must not allow himself to be deceived by a quota- 
tion from the third book of Lucian’s Vera Historia. ‘This little 
poem has for us, we admit, a singular charm, and, though modern 
in sentiment, preserves something of the magic of the Odyssey. 
“ A Roseleat” is a lyric of very great skill and delicate harmony ; 
“ Afternoon ” is a pleasant modern pastoral ; “The Lost Self” is 
a powerful sonnet ; and there is a pleasant freedom in this para- 
phrase of Aleman :— 


Maidens with voices like honey for sweetness that breathe desire, 
Would that I were a sea-bird with limbs that could never tire, 
Over the foam-flowers flying with haleyvons ever on wing, 
Keeping a careless heart, a sea-blue bicd of the spring. 


The spirited poem named “Santa Cruz” is much more than a 
reminiscence of Kingsley ; and most of the classical translations 
are of unusual merit. The ballades and so forth—those “ difficult 
triflea,” which Martial would have hated—are not quite up to the 
mark. ‘Une ballade bien faite semble au lecteur n'avoir coité 
aucun effort et avoir jailli comme une fleur,” says Théodore de 
Banville. The dal/ades in this interesting little book are not very 
“ flower-like” or spontaneous. 

We might expect the historian of the Irish Celts to sing of 
Tain B6é Chuailgne, the Tochmare Eimire, and the Brudin Daderga, 
or to rehearse the glories of the Tuatha Dé Danand, or of ’98. 
Mr. Justin H. McCarthy, however, has played the Cruit (we do 
not mean has “ trifled with the cruet,” for Cruzt is Irish for harp) 
without touching any Milesian chords. His Serapion; and other 


* Poems in Many Lands. By Rennell Rodd. London: De Bogue. 1883, 

Love in Idleness. London: Kegan, Paul, Trench, & Co. 1883. 

Serapion ; and other Poems. By J. H. McCarthy. London: Chatto & 
Windus. 1883. 

An Actor's Reminiscences; and other Poems. By George Barlow. 
London: Remington & Co. 1883. 

Cesar in Kgypt ; Costanza; and other Poems. By Joseph Ellis. London : 
W. Stewart & Cv. 
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Poems is almost entirely concerned with classical subjects. The 
book shows much cleverness and facility,and we by no means 
wish to damn Mr. McCarthy with faint praise when we say that 
he has written a readable play in blank verse. Scores of plays 
in blank verse are written, and “ blank enough ” they are, like Sir 
Tor’s shield. But Mr. McCarthy's drama on life in Alexandria in 
Julian’s time is as readable as a novel. The sceptical, high- 
handed Romans are very well done; Serapion is more than a 
passable fanatic ; Lalage is a belle petite of the period, and there 
is a good deal of originality in Mr. McCarthy’s refusal to 
have this young lady converted. The freedom of this damsel’s 
conversations may offend some readers, and it is perhaps of little 
avail to say that the real Lalage could not possibly have been re- 
ported for a modern audience. Lalage bets that she will be more 
fortunate with Serapion the fanatic than other tempters were 
with St. Antony, and who will may hear Serapion’s story told. 
It is not absolutely edifying. Suppressing the incident of Lalage’s 
bet, the story, with the Alexandrian mob for chorus, would make a 
good opera. Mr. McCarthy next tells the tale of Ibycus and the 
Cranes, and shows us Mimnermus wooing Nanno in vain. But 
Nanno scorns the poor poet, and answers in the manner of Jehan 
Marot’s refrain, amoureux a tousiours V'advantage. “The 
Gold Girl,” a poem on a very inadequate subject, makes “ Arca- 
dian” rhyme to “maiden.” Out of many “ sugar’d sonnets ” we 
choose for quotation “ Juventus Mundi” :— 


Let no regretful memory degrade 

This gracious day from Saturn’s age of gold ; 
Let us believe we never shall grow old, 

Nor never more this summer splendour fade ; 
Let us believe no living man or maid 

Shall ever lie their length beneath the mould ; 
‘That love shall never, like a dream half-told, 
Float from the merry sunlight into shade, 
‘To-day let life be as those Tuscan tales 


Of lovers hidden from the world away 
In garden#where the quick-winged nightingales 
Haunt the dark hollows and soft fountains play ; 


Where youth is young, where passion never pales 
Its scarlet lips to weep for yesterday. 


A triolet (p. 102) happens not to bea triolet. The triolet game is 
not a very amusing one, but if people will play it, they might as 
well stick to the rules of a sport in which not even one “ fault” is 
permitted, as at lawn-tennis. ‘The Gods of Hellas” is musically 
written, but not much can now be added to dirges on these 
defunct deities. 

Mr. George Barlow offers the world An Actor's Reminiscences. 
The fairest way of treating Mr. Barlow is to let his Actor speak for 
himself. The Actor is addressing some one who wishes to choose 
the stage a3 his profession. He replies to the Neophyte in about 
per 96 hundred lines, which must have fatigued the player. He 
ends :— 

T have to-night 
To play Othello: ’tis my benefit. 


We trust the Neophyte took a number of tickets, and gave the 
Actor a hand. “ Every fellow likes a hand,” and a player who has 
just spoken twelve hundred lines before acting Othello must have 
required all the applause that friends could bestow. However, to 
let the Actor speak for himself, here is what he has to say about 
Mr. Herbert Spencer :— 


Wil! you read Herbert Spencer? Never man 
Yet thought as he thought, or expressed himself 
As this vast genius has expressed himself, 
Bringing the Cosmos into concrete form. 

‘The man’s a god: he is not merely man, 

For, taking up the rough chaotic world 
Dispersed as it were in floating nebula, 

He has condensed and focussed and arranged 
The wandering atoms in a perfect whole, 

And given the world a priceless final gift, 

His new Synthetic grand Philosophy. 

When man has slowly learnt to do without 
That old immoral figment of a God 

(The certain cause of every kind of crime)— 
When he at last has learnt to stand alone 
Without the aid of priests and churches, then 
The earth will garb her for her wedding-day 
And all the rocks and hills and streams will sing. 


Now we certainly do prefer the “old immoral figment of a God” 
and the style of the sacred writers to any philosopher who “ is not 
merely man,” and to the style of most sociological speculations. 
Thus we differ so vastly fromm Mr. Barlow’s Actor that we cannot 
criticize him. But we frankly admit that the Actor talks a good 
deal about cricket, deriving hopes for the Australian drama from 
the merits of Mr. Murdoch's Eleven. In another poem some five 
lines are addressed “ To a Child,” poor thing. Here are a 
ew 
Wait till thou hearest her laughter, 
O dubious mindless man 
Who doubtest whether, after, 
Thou wilt her body,span 
And deck and fleck her neck with many a kiss and fan 
Her lips with ardent breathing :— 
Wait till she cometh close,— 
Till thou dost feel her wreathing 
Around thee like a rose,— 
Her warm white form doth storm thy passionless repose ! 


Now, where is the sense in addressing this stuff, and more about 


how “ Rome's priest increased her feast and her white breast im- 
brued,” to a child, of all people? How remote must humour and 


the sense of fitness be from Mr. Barlow, who solemnly offers the 
following absurd stanza “ To a Child” :— 
Jesus himself,—or Peter 
Or labour-fronting Paul,— 
With lips and bosom sweeter 
Than flowers, she loves them all: 
And towards her hoards and swards most soft the ages call. 

Cesar in Egypt is the second edition of a severely Egyptological 
oem, followed by sonnets to Judkin, Lumley, Abelard, and other 
eroes. The book is a somewhat amateur production, and con- 

tains some sonnets addressed by his friends to the author, 


CLASSICAL SCHOOL BOOKS AND EDITIONS.* 


Ll} is rather late in the day for an editor of school classics to 
defend, as Mr. Wayte does in his preface, the practice of 
giving full explanatory notes for the help of students. Whether 
for good or evil, the practice is now everywhere prevalent, and so 
long as commentaries do not unduly supersede the use of books of 
reference, we do not understand why any objection to their use 
should be raised. Mr. Wayte’s edition of the speeches of Demos- 
thenes against Androtion and Timocrates is a good example of what 
such a commentary should be. If it were intended only for the use 
of schoolboys, we should be inclined to object to it that, though 
it gives all needful help, it assumes an inclination to study and a 
power to appreciate points of scholarship which are not usually 
found even in sixth forms. Those whose experience has taught 
them how invariably long critical notes are skipped by school- 
boys would hesitate to insert them in a book intended for school 
purposes. But, as Mr. Wayte reminds us in his preface, the 
Androtion has never been separately edited in England, while the 
Timocrates has never been separately edited at all. The present 
edition may therefore be used by students more advanced than 
schoolboys, and to their purposes it is admirably suited. There is 
an excellent introduction to and analysis of each speech, and at 
the beginning of each paragraph of the text there is a summary of its 
subject-matter. The text is mainly that of Dindorf; the more im- 
portant various readings are given, with the authorities by which 
they are supported. A “select list of editions, dissertations, and 
books of reference on the two speeches ” attains to rather formida- 
ble dimensions, but it should be useful to those who wish to make 
a careful study, not merely of these speeches, but of the works of 
Demosthenes generally. Finally, there is a list of the MSS. of 
Demosthenes which contain the two speeches. ‘The notes are 
uniformly good, whether they deal with questions of scholarship 
or with points of Athenian law. Mr. Wayte is fully alive to the 
shortcomings of Demosthenes when tried by modern standards, to 
the fondness for abuse which he shared with all other Athenian 
orators, and to the specious arguments which must have been quite 
inconclusive to himself, though his knowledge of the people of 
Athens led him to make use of them. The faults of the Athenian 
Demos are by no means extenuated, and an excellent idea is given 
of the social and political conditions by which forensic speakers ot 
the time were surrounded. In a note on the captiousness of the 
speaker’s arguments in the speech against Androtion Mr, Wayte 
speaks of the people’s “chronic hunger for fines and forfeitures, 
now at its height owing to the impoverished state of the Ex- 
chequer,” of their “furious jealousy of being overreached, which 
was by no means incompatible with the secret resolve of each 
man to deceive the State if he could.” This is perhaps scarcely 
too severe, and Mr. Wayte happily illustrates his description by 
uoting Mr. Gallenga’s account of the mental attitude of modern 
talians towards the tax-gatherer— only fools pay.” Mr. Wayte 
advances the theory that as Demosthenes grew older he gradually 
ceased to “ practise on the gullibility of an Athenian jury.... 
We seem to discern a higher sense of self-respect, at least as 
regards the utterance of transparent fallacies.” We are inclined 
to agree in this criticism. At any rate, it is undoubtedly true that 
these two early speeches contain some of the most remarkable ex- 
amples of unfairness of argument. Among notes on points 
of a Wwe may mention one on the forms éddwxa 
jAwxa. Mr. Wayte considers that the question is better left to 
the MSS. than reduced to uniform rule. We are quite-of this 
opinion. The co-existence of the two forms is one of many ex- 
amples which go to disprove the absolute rigidity of Attic 


* Demosth gainst Androtion and against Timocrates. With Intro- 
ductions and English Notes, by William Wayte, M.A., late Professor of 
Greek, University College, London, &c. Cambridge: University Press. 

M. Tulli Ciceronis pro P. Cornelio Sulla Oratio ad Judices. Edited, for 
Schools and Colleges, by James 8. Reid, M.L., Fellow and Assistant Tutor 
of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. Cambridge: University 
Press. 

P. Vergili Maronis /Eneidos liber I, Edited, with English Notes, by 
A. Sidgwick, M.A., Tutor of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. Cambridge: 
University Press. 

Gai Iuli Cwsaris de Bello Gallico Commentariorum 1. Edited, for the 
Use of Schools, by Arthur $8. Walpole, M.A., formerly Scholar of Worcester 
College, Oxford. London: Macmillan & Co. 

A Manual of Greek Verbs ; with Rules for the Formation of Tenses, and 
Tables of Verbs for Practice. By F. Ritchie, M.A., late Assistant-Master 
in the High School, Plymouth, and E. H. Moore, M.A., Assistant-Master 
in the High School, Plymouth. London: Rivingtons. 

Introduction to Latin Prose Composition; with Hints on Latin Writing 
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Prizeman for Latin Prose, and sometime Scholar of Queen’s College, Cam- 
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accidence for which a few scholars contend in defiance of all MS. 
authority. Want of space prevents us from discussing several 
other interesting notes, but we can heartily recommend this 
edition to students of Demosthenes. We have already said that 
it is in some respects rather over the heads of schoolboys; but 
this is only a slight disadvantage, for we doubt whether any 
judicious teacher would put into the hands of boys two speeches 
which must seem profoundly dull to most of them, especially as 
there are so many speeches of Demosthenes capable of exciting 
keen interest even in youthful minds. 

Mr. Reid is so well known to scholars as a commentator on 
Cicero that a new work from him scarcely needs any commenda- 
tion of ours. His edition of the speech Pro Sulla is fully equal in 
merit to the volumes which he has already published. The in- 
troduction contains a good sketch of the conspiracy of Catiline, 
and of the political events out of which the case arose. 
The date of the trial is approximately fixed, the law under 
which the prosecution of Sulla took place is discussed, the con- 
struction of Cicero's speech is explained, and a short clear analysis 
is given of the subject-matter. The notes are confined almost en- 
tirely to commentary on the language of the text and to the dis- 
cussion of points of scholarship. It would be a great advantage 
to students if editors of classical authors would more generally 
adopt Mr. Reid’s method of arrangement. Nothing is more 
common than to find notes overcrowded with explanations of the 
subject-matter; when information is given in this fragmentary 
way it is almost impossible to avoid wearisome repetition, while 
the student’s attention is constantly diverted from consideration of 
the language of his author by casual scraps of history and bio- 
graphy which would be much better given once for all in a con- 
nected form. It would be difficult to speak too highly of the 
notes. There could be no better way of gaining an insight into 
the characteristics of Cicero’s style and the Latinity of his period 
than by making a careful study of this speech with the aid of 
Mr. Reid’s commentary. This study would be of far greater value 
to a young scholar than reading a dozen of Cicero’s speeches with- 
out such help. Mr. Reid’s intimate knowledge of the minutest 
details of scholarship enables him to detect and explain the slightest 

ints of distinction between the usages of different authors and dif- 
ferent periods. Such points constantly escape the eye of the student, 
and indeed are often passed over by the ordinary run of com- 
mentators; yet in the just appreciation of them lies all the differ- 
ence between the ebiler and the smatterer. Among notes on 
such points may be mentioned one which establishes Cicero’s 
usage of “nemo ” instead of “nullus” with all nouns denoting 
persons, and another showing that “lacrim»,” not “ lacrimor,” is 
the classical form—a fact which is not noticed in any dictionary 
with which we are acquainted. Of wider application are 
the notes on the words “libido” and “ modestia” in the 
sense of “lawlessness” and the reverse; and on the use of 
the ablative with ‘ab” after the gerundive. Mr. Reid com- 
paratively seldom translates a passage; the few translations 
that we find in the notes are close and forcible, and happy 
renderings of single words and brief phrases are plentiiul 
enough. In one case, at any rate, Mr. Reid convicts Halm of 
mistranslation. In §4 Cicero says, “Quem cum videas.... 
non dubitasse quin innocentem P. Sullam defenderet.” Halm takes 
this to mean “did not hesitate to undertake the defence of P. 
Sulla on the ground of his innocence.” Mr. Reid points out that 
had Cicero meant this he would have written ‘defendere” for 
“ quin defenderet,” and translates rightly, “ had no doubt that in 
P. Sulla he was defending an innocent man.” The notes are fol- 
lowed by a valuable appendix on the text, and another on points of 
orthography ; an excellent index brings the work to a close. We 
are glad to notice that Mr. Reid has in the press an edition with a 
translation of the De Finibus,to the appearance of which all 
Latin scholars will look forward with interest. 

Plentiful as have been editions of single books of the Aineid, 
Mr. Sidgwick’s edition of the first book has some features to dis- 
tinguish it from any others which we have seen. Much more 
attention is given to the literary aspect of the poem than is usually 
paid to it in editions intended for the use of beginners. The 
introduction points out the distinction between primitive and lite- 
rary epics, explains the purpose of the poem, and gives an out- 
line of the story. Next comes a note on the similes, in which a 
distinction is clearly drawn between such similes as those of 
Homer and Virgil—in which the resemblances are tolerably obvi- 
ous, and the writer's art is shown in the way in which they are 
worked out—and the similes of such a poet as Shelley, where the 
imagination of the writer suggests a comparison of which we 
should never have thought without his help. Some persons may 
say that such literary criticism as this is thrown away upon boys 
of the age at which Virgil is generally begun ; but, as a matter of 
fact, quite young boys are capable of appreciating literary merit 
for its own sake, if their teachers set it before them in the 
right way; and there is no reason why they should not, with a 
little help from a good master, understand and appreciate Mr. 
Sidgwick's remarks. These are followed by a note on Virgil's 
style and an outline of his life. The notes are good, and do not 
err on the side of giving too much help. It is somewhat useless 
in writing notes for boys beginning Virgil to illustrate Latin 
phrases and idioms, as Mr. Sidgwick often does, by comparing 
them with similar forms in Greek, Otherwise we have no fault to 
find with this useful little book. 

The three remaining books on our list are of less importance. 
Mr. Walpole’s edition of the First Book of Caesar's Gallic War 


is clearly intended for boys fresh from the Latin delectus, as the 
notes are of a very elementary character, and a vocabulary is ap- 
pended to the werk; This being the case, the style in which the 
introduction is written is even more ridiculous than it would be if 
intended for older readers, Here is a specimen :— 

The nobility which governed the world was itself rotten to the core. 

Tiberius Gracchus and his younger brother Gaius essayed to stay the 
plague-spot of corruption ; but they acted unwisely, and each perished in 
his vain attempt. The Juggernaut of wealth and office trampled them 
under foot, and though vengeance was sure, it was limping and slow. . . . 
the patriciate which in days of old had been influential and beloved now 
stank in the nostrils of the people. 
Since the parody of the Morning Post in Rejected Addresses, 
there have been few better examples of the same style than this. 
In other respects, Mr. Walpole’s book seems tolerably well suited 
to its purpose, 

A Manual of Greek Verbs, by Messrs, Ritchie and Moore, will 
be useful to all who wish to gain a good scientific knowledge of 
the Greek verb. The first chapter deals with tense formation, and 
contains, among other matter, rules for the modification of the 
stem-vowel and useful tables of verbs. The second chapter gives 
the characteristics of the various classes of verbs; Chapter III. is 
on the verbs in -y«, and Chapter IV. treats of irregularities of 
various kinds. The last chapter contains tables of irregular verbs, 
which are well arranged and classified, An appendix gives the 
elementary rules of accentuation. The book makes no claim to 
originality, except in some matters of arrangement, and is a work 
of unpretentious usefulness, 

Of Mr, Millington’s Introduction to Latin Prose Composition the 
latter part is the most original in plan and the most useful. The 
earlier portion of the work does not differ in any important respect 
from others on the same subject ; but this is followed by several 
chapters which are both interesting and valuable to the student. 
One deals with the order of words in the simple sentence, and with 
the connexion of sentences by means of the relative and of parti- 
cles. Mr. Millington illustrates his remarks by numerous well- 
chosen examples from good classical authors. We next find a 
short chapter on unity and lucidity of expression, and another ex- 
cellent one on the periodic style, in which the differences between 
English and Latin construction are well pointed out. We cordially 
agree with Mr. Millington’s remarks in the preface on the value of 
accurate translation, and of learning passages by heart as aids to 
the study of Latin prose. The latter especially needs to be in- 
sisted upon in these days when the practice of learning by heart 
seems to be becoming almost obsolete in many of our public 
schools, It isa serious drawback to the value of the book that 
there is no index, and that the pages are not numbered. 


THE LITTLE PRINCESS.* 


a is by a curious coincidence that in England, as in Germany, 
the present generation has accepted as its most popular novelist 
& woman who writes, under a pseudonym, in a style which defies 
criticism. If a further link were needed between “Ouida” and 
“FE. Marlitt ” it would be supplied by the fact that one and the 
same year saw each of them break upon an astonished world. 
Let the calends of 1865 be ever marked with white in memory of 
Die zwilf Apostel and of Strathmore! It is useless to contend 
with popularity, and the sarcasms of all the critics of German 
and England have not checked the circulation of these vivid, 
breathless, hare-brained books, with all their false sentiment, 
false morality, and false nature-painting. Time alone will 
tarnish at last this mad display of botany and archwology and 
psychology, and bury “Ouida” and “E, Marlitt” side by side 
among the lumber of the past. In the meanwhile it is well to 
show a respectful English audience what a German sister of the 
omniscient “ Ouida” is capable of producing in a strictly analo- 
gous vein, 

The book which has just been translated under the name of 
The Little Princess was published as Heideprinzesschen about ten 
years ago. It represents the authoress in her exaggeratedly artless 
and innocent mood, and recalls to the English critic—“ though 
with no sense of imitation,” as friendly reviewers say—such wor. 
as Two Little Wooden Shoes. Tha opening chapters introduce us 
to the Little Princess on her seventeenth birthday. She lives ina 
lonely house, called the Dierkhof, on the moorlands of Lower 
Saxony. Her only companions are a young hind called 
Heinz and his sister Ilse, who take care of the Little Princess, and 
treat her still exactly as though she were a child. Her name she 
just knows to be Leonora von Sassen, and she has discovered that 

er father is a very distinguished archeologist, and that her 
mother, who is dead, was a famous poetess. On her birthday, 
while she is wreathing the cow with garlands, her father, in com- 


pany with a party of archeologists, comes and ransacks a cavern 
in 


e neighbourhood, which, in the manner familiar to caverns 
of the Ouida-Marlitt school, immediately renders up to them 
priceless treasures in the form of lovely urns, silver filagree-work, 
and bronze ornaments of the most exquisite workmanship, which 
have apparently lain in these Saxon solitudes from the beginning 
of the world, and which the learned Dr. von Sassen immediately 
pronounces to be Phoenician. The scene in which his daughter, 
who has not spoken to him for fourteen years, but who divines his 


* The Little Princess, From the German of E. Marlitt. Translated by 
Blanche Slade. London: Remington & Co. 
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personality, rushes up to him with bare head and feet, and thrusts 
upon him a gift of five pearls, rejecting the five thalers which he 
forces upon her, is one of the most extravagant ever devised, even 
in this remarkable school of fiction. ! 

The farm at Dierkhof, an old-fashioned Saxon homestead, which 
is described picturesquely enough, possesses one more inhabitant 
than those we have mentioned. An old lady of giant stature, 
who never speaks, but who relieves her feelings by pumping water 
incessantly into the farmyard trough, turns out to be Leonora’s 
grandmother, a mysterious old being whose reason has given way 
under the torments which she, as a Jewess, has suffered from 
tyrannical Christian relatives. Her madness leads E. Marlitt into 
one of those long-drawn episodes of melodrama which are so dear 
to her. The madness of the old woman takes the form of intense 
hatred of money. Heinz has picked up the five thalers which 
Leonora refused when her father wished to pay her for the pear!s, 
and he shows these to the girl the same evening, desiring her to 
keep them. She jerks them out of his hand in scorn, and the 
jingling of the heavy silver pieces on the stones of the kitchen 
reaches the ears of the irascible old grandmother in her inner room. 
She suddenly rushes out upon the terrified family and kicks the 
thalers into the yard, spending the remainder of the night scream- 
ing and rushing about the messuages, until, towards the early 
morning, she providentially hits her head against an oak tree so 
violently that she faints, and is successfully carried to bed. When 
she recovers from her swoon her reason is totally restored, but 
her life is fast ebbing away. Her death, which occupies a con- 
siderable section of the novel, and which is certainly very effec- 
tively told, is a perfect chain of medical surprises, and would 
create a sensation if it were reported in the Lancet. When she 
is really dead at last, the reader gives a sigh of relief, and finds 
= he has been breathlessly carried nearly half through the first 
volume. 

The learned pedant, who has chosen to banish his sole child to 
this strange solitude in the Saxon wastes, is only forty-two years 
of age when the story opens. He was therefore a young man of 
twenty-eight when he determined to send into exile his mother- 
less child of three. This difficulty, if difficulty it be, has how- 
ever been forced on the authoress by the fact that she requires 
Leonora to possess an aunt who is older than Dr. von Sassen, 
and who yet is still being trained as a singer in one of the yreat 
German capitals. “ E. Marlitt,” in her sketch of the theatrical 
and musical fortunes of this Aunt Christina, is probably drawing 
from her own personal experience. It is perhaps not universally 
known that the author's original ambition was entirely in the 
direction of the lyric stage ; she studied music at Vienna from her 
earliest youth, and was making excellent progress when, exactly 
as Aunt Christina does in the story, she caught cold and lost her 
voice for ever. In her eighteenth year Leonora becomes vehe- 
mently interested in this theatrical aunt of hers, who, as Leonora 
believes that she learns, has been discarded by the family for 
adopting the stage as a profession, and she determines, against all 
hope, to come to her practical assistance. In the process of time 
Ilse takes her home to her father, who lives in the precincts of 
a rambling ducal palace in Saxony, at a princely court which 
is clearly studied from that of the Dukes of Schwarzburg- 
Sonderhausen, under whose benignant sway the author has spent 
the greater part of her existence. Life in one of these picturesque 
little royal courts, with its etiquette, its ennui, its elaborate snob- 
bishness, is respectfully and even enthusiastically described, and 
in a style which only requires moderation and delicacy to be effec- 
tive. Again and again, exactly as we find to be the case in Ouida’s 
better stories, we come upon a passage which is well-conceived 
and fresh in sentiment, but which is spoiled by the vehement 
conceit of the writer. 

The naiveté and childishness of the heroine as she comes from 
her desert asylum into the fashionable glitter of the court are dwelt 
upon at great length. Leonora speaks throughout in the first 
person—a trick which is particularly tiresome in a novelist so much 
given to embroider her narrative with description and rhetoric as 
“E. Marlitt.” The reader finds it impossible to believe in the 
simplicity of this all-conscious, all-observant little gipsy, who, 
although she is nearly eighteen, is represented as too ignorant to 
know the value of the ordinary German coinage, and too boorish 
to sign her own name intelligibly. She is short and squat, 
ridiculously dressed in coarse and unbecoming country clothes, 
she has no manners, no tact, no address, her ears are red with 
the sun, and her cheeks and hands covered with freckles; but 
nevertheless the whole court adores her, and the young officers 
whose hearts have hardened themselves against the best beauty 
of the duchy fall hopelessly in love with her almost at first 
sight. Through all this attempted analysis of the effect of savage 
and simple grace upon sophisticated manners, the English reader 
cannot fail to reflect in how very different a manner, and 
with how much finer a touch, Charlotte Bronté would have 
a the emotions and the adventures of such a rustic ingénue. 

n The Little Princess the constant presence of conscious artifice, 
the effort to write finely and to surprise the reader into admiration 
of the novelist’s skill, removes every trace of that pathos which 
the situation might otherwise legitimately supply. 

The second volume is of a very agitating nature. A duel, a 
waterspout, and a fire, mysterious documents, a ducal cradle 

' covered with dust, a dreadful old Lutheran fanatic, and a vast 
number of other harrowing incidents disturb the peace of mind of 
the whole party, except of Leonora herself, who passes through 
them all with a measure of serenity and success. She becomes, 


however, hopelessly confused by the vagaries of her relatives, and 
determines at last to go back out of the hurly-burly to the old 
farmstead at Dierkhof, to end her life as it began :— 

I walked from the village to the Dierkhof—through the silent leafless 
wood. It was darker in the copse, and the leaves clung to my dress. ‘They 
had rustled in the morning wind the day I had set out on my pilgrimage 
into the world, and now they followed me a long way with a monotonous 
rustling and crackling, like so many fallen angels, And as I set out on the 
immeasurable plain, as in the evening twilight the giants’ graves rose up 
on one side, and the light shining from the Dierkhof was visible, and 
Spitz’s well-known bark resounded, then I turned in to the heath, and 
uttered a cry of pain—I came back to the heath unhappy. 

She does not remain at the Dierkhof, of course; after a few 
days’ solitude on the Saxon waste a carriage is seen ascending the 
hill. An elderly gentleman, with blue spectacles, alights and 
advances. “ Uncle Claudius!” she exclaims, with well-feigned 
surprise. Whereupon he asks her very tenderly, “Is there xo 
other name by which you can call me* ” and she coyly whispers 
“ Eric!” and is folded to his bosom. Of course, she marries her 
uncle. In every German novel of this class the heroine marries 
her elderly uncle, and there is nothing left for the indignant 
English reviewer to do but to fold himselt in his toga. 

One point, however, in this hysterical novel is distinctly 
worthy of praise. The book is full of a wholesome scorn of 
the cowardly Judenhetze which is now so prevalent in Germany, 
and in those passages which claim for the Jews their rights as 
honest citizens the author attains something like genuine 
eloquence. Her great fault as a writer is her want of nature; her 
landscapes and her deathbed scenes, her State receptions and her 
tournaments of wit, are alike spoiled by the forced and unreal 
colouring which she introduces from a false idea of effect. The 
translation is not above reproach ; it is fluent, but not always in 
telligible in the absence of the original, 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


HE second instalment, comprising four volumes, of M. Reinach’s 
edition of the Parliamentary speeches and public addresses of 
the late M. Gambetta (1) is a remarkable instance of the contem- 
porary Mincy in France for reprinting oratory in full. These foursolid 
volumes contain seventeen or eighteen hundred pages; but they 
only cover three years, from January 1876 to January 1879. Itis 
true that the period was one of much importance in the speaker's life 
and of some in the history of his country. But it is difficult not to 
think that a less voluminous and more carefully winnowed pub- 
lication (which would still leave the unbridled inquirer free to 
consult newspapers and official reports) would have been better. 
The present age is increasing the “ mother of dead dogs” at a 
rate which will drive the Carlyles of the future frantic. 

M. du Casse’s collection of unpublished letters and papers (2) 
throws a good deal of light on the history—already copiously 
illuminated—of the Bonapartes. But it has the drawback in- 
separable from publications which are in effect supplements. Part 
of the volume is avowedly in this relation to previous publications of 
the editor, and the rest occupies much the same position towards 
other books. M. du Casse is evidently well informed, and does 
his work carefully. Occasionally, too, he has interesting details 
about other than political matters, as in the letters ot Joseph 
which deal with the quarrel between General Hugo and his wile. 
But he is sometimes doubtfully correct in his remarks. Thus he 
annotates an allusion of Napoleon’s to the battle of Maida, “ Le 
générai [ Reynier } avait 616 repoussé et avait subi un petit échec sans 
importance.” Now Maida, though not a very great battle, was 
by no means sans importance. On the contrary, it might almost 
be called‘the Valmy of the later revolutionary wars. Here first 
was broken the spell of ill-luck which had rested on almost all 
English military proceedings on the Continent of Europe since 
Dettingen ; and, as a matter of fact, French troops never miet an 
English army in the field thenceforward without being beaten, or 
at most drawing the event. The forces engaged were small, and 
the mismanagement of the English Government prevented the 
advantage gained from being followed up. But a turning point is 
never @ point sans importance. 

It is a bad sign for a country when its school books become 
partisan. M. Kambaud (3) is not a very bitter partisan, but a 

rtisan he is. The illustrations add to the one-sidedness of his 

ok, We should shake our heads over an English school history 
which borrowed the old pictures of Foxe’s Martyrs. The pictorial 
representations here of the dragonnades and of the misery of the 
peasants under Louis XIV, are quite as inflammatory. 

There is in reference to Aw soleil (4) little to add to or to 
change in the remarks which we have repeatedly made as to M. 
Karr's later reprinted articles. We only make in passing an em- 
phatic protest against the paper entitled “ Une Justice,” in which, 
under pretence of rebuking a violation of the sanctity of private 
life, that sanctity is in effect more cruelly outraged than in the 
original offence. 

There was nothing particularly stirring about the life, private or 


(1) Discours et plaidoyers politiq 
Paris : Charpentier. 

(2) Les rois fréres de Napolion premier. Par le baron du Casse. Paris: 
Germer-Baillitre. 

(3) Histoire de la révolution frangaise. 
Hachette. 

(4) Au soleil, Par Alphonse Karr, Paris: Calmann-Lévy. 
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political, of the late M. Dufaure(5). But that life was in so 
many ways a pattern one, and exemplitied so excellently the 
virtues of the statesman of talent if not of genius, and of un- 
hesitating honesty if not of heroic devotion, that it deserved to be 
written. Perhaps M. Georges Picot might have made it some- 
what more interesting than he has; but that is no doubt very 
much a question of the materials at his command. 

M. Gabriel Charmes (6) is very well known as one of the most 
earnest partisans of the Tunisian annexation (if we may call a 
spade a spade) and of the general idea of repairing the European 
disasters of France in Africa. The letters here reprinted contain 
the result of a careful, though evidently also a strongly biassed, 
examination of the Tunisian question on the spot, and it would be 
unreasonable in any foreigner to complain of M. Charmes for con- 
sulting what he deems to be his country’s interest, and that interest 
only. He is, for a Frenchman and a French annexativnist, by no 
means uncomplimentary to other countries, But we cannot avoid 
pointing out to him that his attempt to prove that the French 
proceedings in Tunis and those of England and Austria in Cyprus 
and Bosnia respectively are on all fours will not bear a moment's 
examination. The French entered Tunis as invaders, and made 
the ruler of Tunis acquiesce in their entrance by putting a pistol to 
his ear. Neither England nor Austria did anything of the kind, 
and if resistance was offered in Bosnia, it was entirely unauthorized 
resistance. As for the general book, it is in effect a plaidoyer, and 
nothing else, but it has interest as such. 

The notes (written originally by a certain Captain Vertray of 
the 9th Regiment) which M. Galli(7) has published concerning 
Bora arte’s Egyptian and Syrian expedition do not add very much 
to our knowledge, but they are brief, clear, simply written, and not 
uninteresting. 

M. Edmond Cotteau (8), of whose previous works of travel we 
have a not disagreeable memory, travelled from Paris to Japan 
exactly two years ago. Merely to get from the one place to 
the other is of course in these days a matter of not the 
slightest difficulty. But M. Cotteau had a soul above the 
Messageries or the P. and O. He determined to go by land 
across Europe and Asia, and if going in great part by river 
may be called going by land, he accomplished his determination. 
The railway took him to Rybinsk, on the upper waters of the 
Volga, with no greater delay than that necessary to procure pass- 

orts and suchlike matters at St. Petersburg. The Volga and the 

‘ama then saw him journey by steamboat to Perm, and thence 
his last railway carried him to Ekaterinburg. There he began his 
experiences of the Siberian vehicle proper, the ¢arantass, which 
may be described as a long and rough cart with a hood and no 
seats. At Tiumen, on the Tobol, civilization, as represented by 
steamers, received him again, and conducted him up the Obi to 
Tomsk. Then a fresh stage of tarantass, and this time a long one, 
conducted him to Irkutsk, and across Lake Baikal to Stretensk on 
the Amour, which river, with the assistance of the Oussouri, 
brought him within a short drive of Vladivostock. This tre- 
mendous journey he achieved in exactly three months and (which 
is still more surprising) at a cost of exactly a hundred pounds. At 
first sight this pecuniary result is a little bewildering, especially as 
M. Cotteau gives us to understand that he always travelled first 
class, as Siberia, except in regard to bare necessaries, is by no 
means a cheap place, and as he had the expense of buying his own 
tarantass, and selling it at an alarming sacrifice. The secret of the 
mystery becomes, however, patent to the observant reader. Affected 
tourists have before now entitled their travels “A Scamper Across 
So-and-so,” but certainly no one ever had a better right to this 
title than M. Cotteau. He Tobolsk with scarcely two 
hours’ stay ; hardly anywhere does he record a halt of more than 
four-and-twenty hours, and, though he had originally planned 
certain diversions from his route, he gave them all up. The vast 
expanses of Lake Baikal remained unexplored ; Kiakhta and Mai- 
watchin, to which he had designed an excursion, unvisited. In 
fact, he simply followed the grande route with something like the 
speed of a courier. No doubt he had reasons for this. In Siberia 
travelling resolves itself into a frantic race to get first to the next 
posthouse, in order to prevent other travellers from carrying 
off all the horses, The hotels are so bad that it is usual 
to journey by night as well as by day, and the steamers make 
their voyages at such long intervals that the traveller often has to 
@ his choice between stepping on board straight from his 
tarantass or waiting several ole But hurried yee | of this 
kind, except when a man is very young, is not enjoyable; and 
when we go to Siberia, supposing the journey to be voluntary, we 
shall not emulate M. Cotteau in speed. His book, however, is a 
readable and interesting one. 

A treatise on Physics (9) isa book not well sued to brief review. 
It is sufficient to say that M. Ernest Naville’s work is particularly 
to be distinguished for the elaborate fashion in which the relation 
be Deana to modern philosophical physics is studied and brought 

It is a proposition which may sound arbitrary, but to which we 


(5) M. Dufaure. Par Georges Picot. Paris: Calmann-Lévy. 


(6) La _ Tunisie et (a Tripolitaine. Par Gabriel Charmes. Paris : 
Calmann-Lévy, 


en Egypte. Manuscrit rédigé par H. Galli. 


Ma too Paris au Japon, & travers la Sibérie. Par E. Cotteau. Paris: 
ae physique moderne. Par Ernest Naville. Paris: Germer- 


are persuaded that few men of sense will refuse assent, that the 

privilege of dulness, if accorded at all, is to be strictly confined to 

orthodoxy. A man who pretends to think for himself, and shows 

that he has less than mediocre capacity for thinking at all, is self- 

quae M. Gresland is not orthodox, and he is very 
ull (10). 

The frst volume of a very handsome translation of the well- 
known Voyage of the “Véga” (11) has appeared. 

The great Dictionary of Geography (12) which M. Vivien de 
St.-Martin is editing for MM. Hachette has reached its middle, or 
thereabouts. It continues to be an excellent compendium of geo- 
graphical information. 

The Revue de l'art chrétien (13), which now begins a new series 
in the hands of fresh publishers, is a very handsome publication in 
quarto, well printed and well illustrated. It contains, among other 
things, an interesting account of a visit last year to England by a 
Belgian archeological guild. But who hoaxed the excellent 
Belgians by making them believe that New College, Oxford, is 
“‘ réservé aux jeunes gens de famille noble ” ? 

M. Eudel’s account of the Hamilton Sale (14) is not remarkable 
for criticism, nor are the illustrations extraordinarily numerous or 
fine. But the book has sufficient oddity. The excellent M. Eudel, 
determined to be spirituel, describes the auctioneer’s complexion 
aud cheeks as “peut-étre animées par le brandy de la derniére 
heure.” He is also good enough to tell us of a great lady bearing 
the singular designation of “ Lady Belly Germaine.” After this 
the usual “ Sir Leighton” and its likes pass almost unnoticed. 

The two last volumes of Z’ Art (15) only require mention, for at 
present no periodical of the kind can vie with this. 

We may note among reprints the last two volumes of the cheap 
and handsome edition of Moliére (16) we noticed last month, and 
a pretty little reissue of the late M, Fournier’s Paris démoli (17), 
to which a review of Gautier’s is made to do duty as preface. 

Among poets M. le Marquis de Pimodan (18) might deserve pre- 
cedence, even in a Republican country, for the extreme beauty of 
the get-up of his book; but we do not know that we can honestly 
pronounce the intrinsic value of his verses to be great. We 
have, however, seen many worse, and that is something. M. 
Joséphin Soulary (19) has long been known as an excellent master 
of form, especially in the sonnet. We may also notice a rather 
pretty little monologue (20) in verse, showing how a lively mar- 
ried lady thought that “tous les maris sont bétes,” and how she 
changed her mind. 

Some novels of a goodness above the average lie before us. On 
the principle of place aux académiciens M. Victor Cherbuliez must 
come first. La ferme du chocquard (21) is, we think, better than 
Amours fragiles or Noirs et rouges, but it is scarcely up to its 
author's best mark. Wemiss the firm and happy grasp of character, 
singular without being eccentric, which Sacuncahes the series 
of books from Le comte Kostia to Samuel Broil, if not to Jean 
Téterol, The hero of this book has indeed something of this, but 
the heroine, on whom more turns, must be pronounced a failure. 
M., Cherbuliez is happier with good women than with bad, and 
the best character = is unquestionably Mme, Paluel, the rich 
Sermiére du chocquard, and not her beautiful but good-for-nothing 
daughter-in-law Aleth. On the other hand Criquette (22) is, if 
anything, an improvement on L’abbé Constantin, and unless the 
taste of the Parisians is peculiar, M. Zola’s young men will once 
more have to tear their hair over the success of a novel of audacious 
virtue shamelessly written by a person whomit is impossible toaccuse 
of being béte. ‘that M. Ludovic Halévy has more wit, and when 
he chooses more devilry, in his little finger than MM. Huysmans, 
Céard, e tutti quanti can furnish by clubbing all their brains, is 
indisputable, and to see him wasting it in the service of morality 
must be a sad and bitter sight for them. Criquette, the victim 
of a woman’s selfishness, of a man’s inconstancy, and of her own 
stedfastness, is a very charming creation. Also we think that 
M. Coppée’s Contes nouveaux (23) are better than their predecessors. 
They are all well written, and apm | varied in style and sub- 
ject. ‘‘ La Fenétre éclairée” is one of the best things of the kind 
we have read for some time, A hard-worked and soured man of 
letters leaves his room on a sultry summer’s night and sits on the 
boulevard dreaming. A lighted window just above his own 
catches his eye, and he falls to speculation as to the occupants of 
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the chamber. Is it a happy lover, a successful artist? &c. &c. 
He runs over everything he can think of, and at last in sheer 
curiosity asks the concierge. It is a dead man who has perished 
of age and want, and by whose side she herself has set a lighted 
candle out of charity. The idea is nothing extraordinary, but it 
is admirably worked out. 

M. Hector Malot is another of the veinards of this month. 
Paulette (24) is as good as the best part of La petite seur, and not 
so long, The sketch of the business-like and cold-hearted Alice 
Cintrat exploiting the affections and talents of her once Bohemian 
husband, to whom she is unfaithful, has much power, and the 
surroundings prevent the unpleasant features of the portrait (which 
indeed are very sparingly introduced) from dominating. Badiche, 
the painter’s friend and mentor, is excellent. On the other hand, 
Le meurtre de Bruno Galli (25) does not convert us to a better 
opinion of its author, whom, notwithstanding the JZevue des 
Deux-Mondes, we incline to think a mediocre novelist, and 
a worse than mediocre critic. Neither does La comtesse 
Sarah (26) justify to our minds the extraordinary favour with 
which Serge Panine and Le maitre de forges were received in 
France, and which, for aught we know, may again be shown to- 
wards this book. It is, indeed, easy to understand M. Ohnet’s 
popularity. lis plots have a certain dramatic quality, and work 
reasonubly well; his figures are emphatic and striking ; he can do 
dialogue and description, neither of which is without a certain rough 
efficiency. Butif any one says that his books lack real interest, that his 
characters are conventional and commonplace, his style altogether 
devoid of elegance and distinction, we should say that this judg- 
ment is a little harsh, but has much to say for itself. Pitchoun (27) 
(which singular word is, it seems, a Marseillaise appellative from 
petit © little cne”) begins, or nearly begins, without much respect 
to‘severe propriety, and ends with a description of madness and 
murder of a very hideous kind. This is not well, but it must be 
admitted that the book is written with a power not undeserving 
of M. Calmann-Lévy’s pretty square format, in which it appears, 
The central motive is, however, not new, and one suspects as one 
reads that the author has been studying Champavert, which is not 
a very healthy study for any one in whom the critical faculty is 
not rather strongly. developed. La maréchale (28) has one of 
M. Alphonse Daudet’s curious atgre-doux recommendations prefixed 
to it—a recommendation which it deserves indifferently well. M. de 
Launay’s military stories (29) are unequal, but the best of them are 
not bad, and they have the advantage of being illustrated by “O’Bry,” 
the agreeably fantastic artist of Nos farces a Saumur, Itis perhaps 
permitted to the average Englishman to be ignorant what a 
rastaquouere may be. Lut he may like to know that the word is 
a piece of recent Parisian slang designating the foreign millionaires, 
especially millionaire parvenus, who come to Paris to spend 
and to be spent. Parisians proper, while frequently using this 
kind of foreiyner, have never abstained from abusing him ; and it 
cannot be said that Les rastaquouéres (30) is complimentary to its 
subjects. Le cousin César (31) is a provincial study, by no means 
wanting in merit. Itdescribes how a Parisian shopkeeperretires to bis 
native Normandy to live happy on his savings, how his relations 
sponge on him, plot against him, and spread the vilest reports to gain 
their ends, and how, in a manner which would have pleased 
Massinger and Ben Jonson, he takes a signal vengeance on them, 
As in almost all the books on the subject, the portrait of the 
French peasant here is the very reverse of flattering. Jlenriette 
Delhaporte (32) is a well-intentioned book spoilt (if indeed 
there is much to spoil in it) by phrasemaking. M. Bergerat’s 
alarming title (33) promises more than it performs. His 
book is little more than, as its author says, a protest against the 
“‘blague du naturalisme,” and in favour of cheerful gauloiserie. 
It is not very strong, but it is agreeable. La vie en jaune (34) is 
a collection of stories of Parisian life of the ordinary conventional 
kind, and neither better nor worse than most of its fellows. M.E. 
Delpit (it is well to note the initial) has chosen a rather difficult 
theme (35)—the story of a husband who is-indifferent to conjugal 
happiness while he enjoys it, and is deservedly punished. It is 
fairly done. “Krestovsky” (36) appears to be a follower of M. 
Tourguenieff’s, but is not by any means of his leader's force. 
Mme. de Paumgarten (37) has written a story of action, rather 
long and in parts wordy, but virtuous enough. Finally we may 
notice the appearance in the pocket edition of M. Charpentier of the 
Contes & Ninon (38), almost the only part of M. Zola’s literary 
baggage which will not give him a good deal of fil a retordre in 
purgatory. 
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